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This volume Is an exact reproduction of the manu- 
script memoir of Robert Frampton, which came into 
my possession about fifty years ago by purchase from 
Mr. George Counsel, a lawyer and antiquary of note, 
living in Gloucester. The MS. had passed through 
the hands of Sir Charles Burrell, in a chest of drawers 
which had originally belonged to the Bishop. I give 
this name of Burrell from memory, with some un- 
certainty both as to the name and the spelling ; but 
of the genuineness of the biography there can be 
no doubt. The book speaks for itself in every 
page. 

I had intended to publish this memoir long ago, 
but was hindered by the labours and claims of a large 
parish. Now I feel, at well-nigh fourscore years of 
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age, that, unless it is done at once, it will not be done 
at all ; and I am unwilling that a book should be lost 
to the world which I believe to be of real value and 
interest as a document illustrating the history of 
England in the seventeenth century. 

I may say with confidence that there is scarcely a 
fact mentioned in the MS. which is not verified by 
contemporary evidence, while Frampton's reputation 
as a preacher is sufficiently attested by the emphatic 
eulogies of Evelyn and Pepys. In his diary, under the 
date October 27, 1672, the former says, * I went to 
hear that famous preacher, Dr. Frampton, at St 
Giles's, on Ps. xxxix. 6. This divine had been twice 
at Jerusalem, and was not only a very pious and holy 
man, but excellent in the pulpit for the moving affec- 
tions.' Writing fourteen years later, March 7, 1686, 
Evelyn tells us that *Dr. Frampton, Bishop of 
Gloucester, preached on Psalm xliv. 17, 18, 19, show- 
ing the several afflictions of the Church of Christ from 
the primitives to this day, applying exceedingly to 
the present conjuncture, when many were wavering 
in their minds, and great temptations appearing 
through the favour now found by the papists, so as 
the people were full of jealousies and discouragement. 
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The Bishop magnified the Church of England, ex- 
horting to constancy and perseverance.' 

The witness of Evelyn, one of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen this country ever saw, is fully 
borne out by the more sprightly and less serious 
Pepys, who, under the date October lo, 1666, the 
fast day for the great fire, has the following entry in 
his diary : ' Thence with him to Westminster to the 
parish church, — then to church again, and there was 
Mr. Frampton in the pulpit, whom they cry up so 
much, a young man, and of a mighty ready tongue. 
I heard a little of his sermon and liked it ; but the 
crowd so great I could not stay.' That Pepys was 
disappointed in thus failing to hear the whole sermon 
is proved by the entry in his diary some months 
before the great conflagration of the city, January 20, 
1^66 : * I to church, and there beyond expectation find 
one seat, and all the church crammed by twice as 
many people as used to be ; and to my great joy find 
Mr. Frampton in the pulpit, and I think the best 
sermon for goodness and oratory without affectation 
or study that ever I heard in my life. The truth is 
he preaches the most like an apostle that ever I heard 
man, and it was much the best time that I ever spent 
in my life at church.' 
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Frampton lived not only to administer a diocese, 
but to resign his position with the unobtrusive 
humility which marked his acceptance of it; nor 
could a more unaffected memorial of his earnest and 
self-sacrificing life have been drawn up than the one 
which is here presented to the reader. Of the author 
of this biography nothing more can be said than that 
he was an intimate friend of the Bishop, whose 
memory he cherishes with affectionate veneration. 
That he was not his curate or domestic chaplain is 
clear from the passages in which he speaks of his 
chaplain as present, along with himself, in attendance 
on the Bishop during his last illness and at his death. 
Not improbably he was a layman : but it is certain 
that he wrote this memoir in the reign of George I., 
as he speaks of Wake as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It was thus drawn up at least eight or ten years after 
the death of the Bishop, and was written, as he tells 
us, ' on purpose to keep his glorious character fresh 
in my mind, when, by age or oppression, other things 
may wear out' It is, however, not less clear that it 
was written with a design of immediate publication, 
for not once only or twice, but many times, the writer 
suppresses the mention of names or facts which may 
prejudice persons then living. But circumstances 
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must have occurred to interfere with this design, for 
he has failed to give in his appendix a large number 
of documents which in his text he promises to give at 
the end of the memoir. One or two only, it seems, 
were transcribed. These are given in the appendix, 
together with a few notes on points which seemed to 
call for remark. 

These notes are as few and as short as possible. 
I can scarcely suppose that this memoir will be read 
except by those who are acquainted with the history 
of the time to which it relates. For all such it will, 
I am convinced, have no slight interest ; and these, I 
cannot doubt, would prefer to have the work precisely 
as it was left by the writer. I have therefore 
scrupulously refrained from correcting or modernising 
either the grammar, the spelling, or the punctuation 
of the MS. The reader will find many sentences 
faulty in construction — some, perhaps, with no con- 
struction at all ; he will also find not a few words 
written in ways which are supposed to be the result 
only of more modem affectation — among them being 
such words and phrases as diocess, sittuxteyjudgmenty 
these sort of metty reflectiotiy &c. That some expres- 
sions in the book are not easy of comprehension 
will be readily believed ; but others probably will 
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be able to explain those points on which I am myself 
unable to throw light 

Of the contents of the book I need say little. 
The picture which it exhibits is that of a man of 
singular earnestness, honesty, and practical ability, 
who is never wanting in moments of danger, and who 
never hesitates to discharge his duty at the cost of 
worldly advantage. Nor is his life without deep and 
stirring interests. He is brought into close relations 
with some who are immediately connected with the 
*arch villain,* Oliver Cromwell; he stigmatises as 
selfish hypocrites the * Tryers,' of whom Macaulay 
speaks as the benefactors of their country. He 
knows precisely what is meant by Turkish tyranny, 
and can sympathise with those who show themselves 
' mighty promoters of the interests of the Greeks.' In 
his eastern sojourn as chaplain of the Levant 
Company at Aleppo, he is brought into contact with 
Pocock, the professor of Arabic at Oxford, His 
plainness of speech offends not only Charles II. and 
his brother, but the prince who, on the flight of the 
latter, is chosen by the Convention Parliament to fill 
the throne of Britain. He is so worried by Puritans 
as to feel tempted to resign his bishopric, and betake 
himself again to the Turks as more agreeable neigh- 
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hours. He visits the infamous judge of the Bloody 
Assize as he lies in the Tower, testifies to the peace in 
which he passed away from the world which he had done 
his best to render miserable, and wins the gratitude 
and the friendship of his daughter. He speaks as if 
well acquainted with the relations of the English and 
French kings with the pope, Innocent XL, and ex- 
plains them by some statements, the truth of which 
the reader must test for himself; but he is probably 
a more trustworthy witness when he describes the 
character and Court of James H., of his great 
antagonist, William HL, of the Brincess Anne, and 
her husband, George of Denmark. The reader may 
smile at the satisfaction with which Frampton speaks 
of the edifying conduct of Judge Jefferys on his death- 
bed ; but he will see throughout that he was animated 
by a hearty hatred of tyranny, and a genuine love of 
freedom, and that he is not less ready to rebuke 
James 11. for his conduct in the matter of the seven 
bishops, than he is to lose all in his cause when the 
Convention, against his earnest protest, has declared 
the throne vacant. Were it only for the narrative of 
his deprivation and of his subsequent life, I do not 
doubt that this volume would be welcomed by all 
who can appreciate the spirit of cheerful self-sacrifice. 
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which, as his biographer says with truth, constitutes 

the great glory of his character. In his honesty, his 

sense of humour, his generosity, his personal bravery, 

his readiness in moments of danger, his eagerness to 

aid the suffering and the oppressed, in his broad 

charity, and in his abiding sense of duty to a higher 

than human law, Robert Frampton is an Englishman 

of the best type ; and I believe that his countrymen 

of a later generation will be glad to make his 

acquaintance in these pages. 

The portrait of the Bishop, bronzed by the 

sojourn of many years under an eastern sun, hangs in 

the palace at Gloucester. It was kindly lent to me 

by the late Bishop Monk, and was copied in reduced 

size by a Gloucester artist 

T. SIMPSON EVANS. 
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Robert Frampton, (whose life, convey'd by a less 
feeble pen, would equally instruct and delight a more 
gentle age) was the youngest child of eight Robert 
Frampton had, by Margaret his wife, five sons and 
three daughters. 

Robert the youngest was bom at Pimpern in 
Dorsetshire, near to the town of Blandford, and bap- 
tized February 26th, 1622. His father was an honest 
farmer, possessed of a small farm of about thirty 
pound p. annum, a man of great industry, strict 
virtue and eminent piety, and of such remarkable 
charity, that the good Bishop, as large as his bene- 
factions were, yet thought he never equalled the 
example of his pious parents, often professing that 
were it in the power of mankind to chuse their own 
descent, his choice would be to be the son of such 
parents as he was then to derive from the greatest 
peer. The piety of his parents made an early im- 
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pression on his tender mind, so as the Psalmist said, 
his delight was in such as excell in virtue. And for 
an instance of it I can't omitt, tho' a seeming trivial 
story, yet as attesting the strict piety of the family, 
where a lye was looked upon as an uncommon crime, 
the relating of in this place, as shewing in a child 
that love of truth which lasted with him to his dying 
day. 

The doctrine of the Church of England was then 
in its purity and little opposed by sectarys, and its 
discipline was strong and with a becoming authority 
exerted. The prophanation of the Lord's day was 
not only unknown, but the fasts and festivals of the 
Church as regularly observed by abstaining from 
bodily labour and common food, by frequenting the 
church with great devotion at the hour of prayer. 
Upon one of these days one of the Bishop's officers 
meets with Robert Frampton, and asks the little boy 
to try his sincerity, what he had for dinner, who told 
him bacon and pease. The officer merrily asked the 
father how he came to have bacon and pease upon a 
fast day ; the farmer asks him as friendly how he came 
to know it ; he replys, from your little boy who quoth 
he I thought would not have told. Why, says the 
Father, I thank God I never found a lye in the 
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mouth of any one child I have to make an excuse. 
God keep them firm to his truth. 

Now such piety must produce an equal care, and 
this Robert was put so early to school that he almost 
had the knowledge of letters before their use, spur'd 
on by an emulation there was between him and a near 
relation of both his names, and but a month the elder 
of the two. There was between these two as much of 
the childish envy when at school, as after a constant 
friendship in their riper years. They were about the 
same time removed from their dame to the free school 
at Blandford, then happy under the care and govern- 
ment of one Dr. Gardner, a man well known then for 
his abillitys to discharge his office. Here the emulation 
of the two Robert Framptons was such as saved him 
much care, and made them master of Homer before 
they completed twelve years of their age, together 
with Demosthenes and other Greek writers. From * 
thence they were transplanted at about fifteen years 
of age to the University of Oxford, where this Robert 
was placed in Corpus Christi colledge under one Mr. 
NewHn as his tutor, who was afterwards president of 
that colledge ; who so far neglected his pupils, that 
he read but twice to this Robert in three terms, which 
was the whole time of his stay in that colledge, from 
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whence he was removed to Christ Church upon this 
occasion. 

He, with that stock of language he brought from 
school, performed his exercise of theams verses and 
declamations equal with the brightest; but when 
he came to the more properly academical exercise of 
disputation, he was ever without more of argument 
than what a tenacious memory and an absolute com- 
and of words supply'd him with from what had 
been by others said before : but when any new dis- 
tinction was brought against him, it was answer'd on 
his part by a profound silence, which one day occa- 
sioned from Mr. Lake the moderator (a man of equal 
modesty good nature and learning) this friendly but 
sharp reproof Tu solus semper hue accedis inermis, 
with which he dismissed the class, and gave poor 
Robert oppertunity with concern enough to retire to 
his chamber, where he easing his mind by crying to 
himself, without knowing how to apply a remedy to 
this, as he accounted it, intolerable disgrace, but in 
his agony having forgotten to shut his door, he was 
surprised by the generous William Pitt, then of Christ 
Church, who tho* of great estate and quality, made 
Robert a friendly visit, and inquiring the cause of his 
disorder, too plain to be deny*d, was acquainted with 
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the whole ; he friendly offered to expostulate with his 
tutor the neglect, but recollecting himself, offers a 
more lucky expedient, the removing him to Christ 
Church, which if his father disliked, he offered to bear 
the Vhole expense of his education. It was not long 
V ere he prevaiFd upon one Mr. Zouch, a chaplain of 
* Christ Church, to take Robert Frampton as a friend 
of his under his care, and then procured the president 
of Corpus Christies leave for his remove. Mr. Zouch 
had never any other pupil but this, of whom he took 
particular care, (which was well rewarded, when in the 
Indies he fell into great distress and was bountifully 
supply'd by this his pupil, then Chaplain at Aleppo to 
the English factory residing there,) so that as soon as 
the University Statutes would permit, he with applause 
enough underwent a publick examination in the 
schools by Abraham Woodhead for his first degree, 
and having performed all his other exercise, particu- 
larly the Lent disputation, in which his readiness in 
speaking both Latin and Greek eminently served him 
to disappoint many a pert courser, as they were then 
called, who were many times better furnished with 
argument than language, to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts he was admitted,^ which he compleated by de- 
termination the Lent following, and upon the taking 
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of that degree he, as the University Statutes oblige, 
took also the oath of AU^iance to the King, upon 
which account when the Covenant became a test, he 
chuse rather to want the honor of being admitted 
Master of Arts then make the violation of his con- 
science a step to his advancement, and then leaving 
the University he retired to his parents ; where if 
there was less of learning, there was yet piety and 
content. He had not bpen long in the country when 
he was invited to the charge of the educating two sons 
of a widow, a gentlewoman of good rank and estate 
at Tumham, which he accepted, and there set up a 
private school to the great satisfaction and advantage 
of the parish, whose civility to him entitled their poor 
to a legacy in his last will, tho' full three score years 
after. After he had spent some time there and hap- 
ily acquited himself of his charge, he was elected 
Master of the free school at Gillingham, where he 
cheerfully and successfully taught no less than an 
hundred boys, his abillity in teaching, his strict life 
and regular discipline, strict but not severe, gaining . 
a reputation to his school and person ; and tho* at his 
first coming there he was but a layman, yet he soon 
became the friend of all the neighbour clergy, who 
courted his acquaintance, esteem'd his friendship, and 
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admired his conversation; particularly the learned 
^ Minister of the Parish Dr. Davenant, who by his 
large estate and great learning had an equal interest 
in both the clergy and gentry; his recomendation 
always made Mr. Frampton's way, procured him, 
when unknown, the acquaintance of the better sort, 
who by the gentile adress without affectation he 
was alway master of, never faiPd of improving it to 
a degree of friendship which proved his protection in 
those villainous times that so fatally disturbed most 
honest men. Dr. Davenant's charity was his own 
gaurd, and Mr. Frampton's courtesy his defence ; but 
as inoffensive as man can live, enemys will rise ; as Mr. 
Frampton here found in the person of one Gage, who 
from a taylor was advanced to the degree of an officer 
and a quarter master in the Rebell Army, a man of 
resolution in an engagement, but of less personal valour 
then would support a single quarell. This Gage impu- 
dently in publick company abused Mr. Frampton, 
and sheltering himself under the name of the govern- 
ment (the constant assylum of rascals) he proceeded 
from words to blows which Mr. Frampton repaid with 
interest, as he had answered his pretences by reason 
to the satisfaction of the company in both respects. 
This unlucky adventure put the quarter Master 
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Upon another expedient which was to complain of 
his kind corrector as a malignant, and lays his in- 
formation before a comittee man, one John Fry> 
after one of the infamous regicides, of whom it is to be 
noted however that Mr. Frampton was his intimate 
aquaintance and ofttimes his bedfellow, to whom he 
communicated as a secret that he designed to send 
two men well mounted into the King's service. One 
of the horses Mr. Frampton desir'd might be given 
him, resolving then to engage for the King in the 
field; but before this could be compleated Prince 
Maurice came for the West, and instead of the two 
horses and allowance for the rider he harshly stript 
Mr. Fry of all he could carry off. This sour'd the 
temper of Mr. Fry so far that he always after that 
opposed the King's cause and at last condemned his 
person, which as the good Bp. was wont to say he 
would have startled at with Hazael's amazing ques- 
tion. Is thy servant a dog, &c., but Nemo fit re- 
pente turpissimus. This Mr. Fry, however, in regard 
to former friendship would not send for Mr. Frampton 
before their board, but undertook to adjust the 
matter himself, telling Gage that it was below a coin- 
ission'd officer to complain of being beaten by a 
schoolmaster. This so galFd the quarter master that 
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he resolves to try the cause afresh ; and one day comes 
to the Inn in Gillingham, and sends for Mr. Frampton^ 
who came directly from his school with a small wand 
in his hand, which he held more in terrorem than for 
correction of his boys. He found Gage walking in his 
room, with a pint- pot of wine on his table ; after they 
had saluted, Gage offers him a glass of wine, and then 
began to expostulate with him the affront he had put 
upon him, and why he was not content to beat him 
but must make a jest of him and his valour ; and with 
that began to grasp the pot, which Mr. Frampton 
would not give him time to discharge, but turned his 
heels higher than his head and beat him out of 
doors. Some time after this, when he found Mr. Fry 
would not be so severe as he expected, he came late 
in the night attended with two troopers to carry his 
Antagonist to some that would not spare him ; and 
upon calling to him as desirous to speak with him,. 
Mr. Frampton readily goes out to him under the pro- 
tection of a good oaken plant, and putting his head 
out at the wicket, the quarter Master took the opper- 
tunity of the first blow, which Mr. Frampton soon re- 
turned, and engaging the whole force had almost 
driven them into the river, which they avoided by 
wheeling about to get the advantage of the bridge ; 
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then Mr. Fry was forc'd to interpose and enjoyn 
Mr. Frampton to keep the peace and let the good 
people of the land be quiet, wh was his own expres- 
sion ; but to show the regard he had for him he the 
next week sent two of his sons to his school, wh 
was his protection for some time Tho' it was 
notoriously known that Mr. Frampton and his 
four brothers had been in the engagement at 
Hambleton Hill, his brothers all wounded, and 
he with them some time a prisoner in a church, 
from whence he contrived an escape and was 
obliged to fly and abscond for the same. Nor 
will I omit one instance of the courage, yea the 
piety erga parentes at least of the family. In the 
evening after that fight, his good old Father was in- 
formed of the death of all his sons, and being in great 
pain (but then was relieved before morning) by the 
account one of his daughters (Sarah) gave him of 
the number of the slain ; she, going in the night alone 
two miles with a lantern, and viewing every dead 
body in quest of her brothers ; and tho* she knew 
not till the next day where they were, concluded they 
were not dead; tho' one was so wounded and had 
spent so much blood, that he was forc'd to creep to 
his prison upon his hands and knees. From these 
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instances of his courage and loyalty we shall next 
consider him as a priest. 

For during his abode at Gillingham he was often 
urged by Dr. Davenant to enter into holy orders, the 
office he was always designed for, and why then, rather 
then defer, the Doctor urged the strait he would 
be in, should he stay till the Bishop, then old and 
oppressed, were either dead or banish'd. This made 
him seriously consider, and apply to the Bishop Skiner 
of Oxford, who finding him meet for such a charge fix'd 
the day for ordination, private, to be sure, but must not 
be celebrated without a sermon, which he appointed Mr. 
Frampton to preach, which he did to the Bishop's 
full content, after his lordship had himself read the 
service of the Church. The first sermon he preach'd 
in the country was at Gillingham upon an extraordi- 
nary occasion. The good Doctor's age and infirmity 
hindering him to do his duty that day, and he was 
not willing to trust his Curate before such an Auditory 
as Scobell the cler Dom com. and his wife, and 
many others of the same stamp ; this task he desir'd 
Mr. Frampton to undertake, as he undauntedly did to 
serve his friend, taking for his text St. Matthew xviii. 7 : 
But woe unto that man by whom the offence 
Cometh ; and, after he had discoursed pathetically of 
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the primary intention of the words and shown the 
nature and mischief of offences, he proceeded to apply 
them to the scandals of the times, when men were 
not afraid to slander the footsteps of God's Anointed ; 
and so warmly exerted the independency of Kings, 
proving them wholy unaccountable to their subjects 
and their authority of Divine original that strangly 
alarm'd those puritan ears, that they look upon them- 
selves as comprehended in the woe. 

The next bold adventure in defence of the poor 
persecuted Church was his adherence to the Liturgy 
in opposition to the Directory. One instance of it 
was when the Minister at Pimpern refused to bury 
his Father with the service of the Church, he with a 
floud of tears performed the office himself. 

Such practices could not long pass without 
trouble. To avoid the impending storm he accepted 
of an invitation into the family of the Earl of Elgin, 
where he was domestick Chaplain and had the free use 
of the Liturgy in his Lordship's house at the honor of 
Ampthill, Bedfordshire, equally lov'd and valued 
by that noble Lord and his Lady the Countess dow- 
ager of Oxford. In this family he had the opportu- 
nity of conversing with the then greatest men for wit 
and parts, as Waller, Denham, and the famous 
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Hudibras, * as well as eminent divines too many to be 
named, but since remarkable for their learning and 
constant suffering for the King and Church. My 
Lord Elgin usually spent one half of the year near 
or with his sister, the great Countess of Devonshire 
and the repairer of the breaches of that noble family. 
To her also Mr. Frampton was much endear'd, and in 
that family had the oppertunity of conversing with 
very great men in all professions, particularly the 
famous Thomas Hobs,^ then a tutor in that family, 
and a constant auditor of Mr. Frampton, and memor- 
able was his saying to him after he had heard him 
urge the divinity of our Savior from St. John i. i, that 
if Mr. Frampton was an Old man he should have be- 
lieved him ; and as this family gave him oppertunity 
of being frequently in London, so it led him to be a 
frequent preacher there to the intire satisfaction of 
his hearers, who as 'tis said of Peter and John that 
his boldness in a cause everywhere spoken against 
did show that he had been with Jesus, and upon that 
account frequently was call'd upon to supply the pul- 
pits of those that the wickedness of the times had 
persecuted into strange citys. And such the 
solidity of his argument, the force of his elocution, 
and aptness of applying Scripture to the occasion, 
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by the bloud of his Sovereign, but by the murther of 
his stout opposer Charles Cavendish, the Countesses 
own son, who scorning quarter from a rebell fell by 
the hand of Oliver himself ; yet as that lucky rebell 
had his eyes about him, so he could not but see the 
then Earl of Warwick, a grandson of the Countess, to 
be, if not a fit, yet a proper match for his daughter 
, i' , . he being politickly set upon, if not preserving 
the government in his family, yet of setting their 
posterity near the crown as matching into the noblest 
familys pf which Rich must be one, and the grand- 
mother be invited to Hampton Court by his high- 
ness. 

Now tho' she abhorr'd both the acquaintance and 
the allyance, yet by the politicks more sway'd than 
by her inclination she must accept them both. Upon 
this she one day finding Mr. Frampton in her gardens, 
who was withdrawing upon her Ladyships ap- 
proaches, she desir'd him to stay and in their walk 
she comunicates the whole to him and asks his 
opinion how she should behave in such an untoward 
conjuncture. He with modesty refers to her Lady- 
ship's wisdom and honor as more likely to direct her 
than his experience of the world ; but after he had 
recounted all that traytors villainy, supposed he 
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had said enough ; but she pressed him to speak 
clearly what he thought she ought to do, who 
modestly reply'd that as a divine he should resolve 
her Ladyship in the words of St. Paul with such a 
one no not to eat. But however the visit was made 
and the match succeeded but did not answer the end 
proposed, the gentleman dying not long after his 
marriage. However this frankness of Mr. Frampton, 
added to his other good qualifications, begat a lasting 
esteem of him in the mind of that noble lady ; as a 
token of which, so soon as his marriage was known, 
tho' long after, she sent him a noble present of plate 
better becoming her quality than his circumstance. 
And to give him the last mark of her affection she 
appointed him to preach her funeral sermon, with the 
reward of forty pound and mourning ; which he did 
at Chatsworth in Derbyshire, at what time the corps 
of the Countess was there interred ; as was her son, 
the noble Charles Cavendish, so long before killed in 
defence of his King and country, whose funeral 
sermon was preached by Mr. Nailor, then chaplain to 
the Countess, from 2 Sam. iii. 33, Died Abner as a 
fool dieth &c., which was after printed. Mr. 
Frampton preached for the Countess upon Solomon's 
character of the good woman, Prov. xiv. i, Every 
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Wise woman buildeth her house, which he pertinently 
and truly apply'd to the deceased, showing her to be 
the restorer of that noble family ; for she paid a great 
debt that lay upon the estate and left an improved 
joynture to the heir, so magnificent and so prudent, 
that he wch saw how much was spent could not con- 
clude that any thing could be saved, and he that per- 
ceived how much was saved could not expect that 
anything had been spent ; but such her true old 
English way of living rendered her famous for her 
magnificence, and her maternal care may give occasion 
to that family to call her blessed, who so wisely built 
their house. 

The many favours that the good Lord Elgin 
shewed, tho worthy his honour, yet may be passed 
over as tokens of friendship rather then marks of his 
judgment, but to evince that too he gave this note 
of it. While Mr. Frampton was chaplain there, it 
pleased God to deprive his Lordship of his noble 
consort, as eminent for her birth as quality, being of 
the Cecil family and a Countess in both England 
and Scotland, a lady as eminent for her vertue as 
illustrious in her birth and marriages, to all which she 
added the honour of her own example, she being with 
equal grief and state, with the attendance of a multi- 
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tude of the first quality and greatest gentry, interred 
in the Parish Church of Maiden in Bedfordshire, the 
burying place of that noble family. His Lordship 
designing a monument to eternize her worth and ta 
be a lasting mark of his affection, imposed Mr. 
Frampton the task of drawing up a suitable inscrip- 
tion, which he with modesty declined, refering his 
Lordship to abler pens who were more conversant 
with the quality than himself and could more properly 
express the excellency of the deceased whose real 
worth was not to be reached by words. But his Lord- 
ship persisting and his requests having with Mr.. 
Frampton the force of cofhands, he the same day 
drew up and presented his Lordship an Epitaph for 
the lady, of whom it was more difficult to say enough 
than to find what to say at all ; the Epitaph itself I 
shall place at the end, and only proceed with the 
story of it, and what about that time calFd Mr. 
Frampton from that most agreeable recess of Ampt- 
hill, a house built by the famous Sir Philip Sidney, 
upon the model of that of Falander in his as famous 
Arcadia. 

As it hath been said before, Mr. Frampton's fre- 
quent preaching in London had made him be taken 
notice of, and the boldness of his expressions as 
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usual begat both admiration and disgust, successful! 
rebells and schismaticks being always impatient of 
reproof or conviction ; this was like to have brought 
him into fresh difficulty's from which he was happily 
delivered by the care and kindness of an eminent 
Levant merchant, one Mr. Harvey, a family to which 
Mr, Frampton was ever after gratefuU with respect. 

This Mr. Harvey knowing that the Levant, or as 
comonly called Turkey, company, must soon send 
over a Chaplain or preacher to their factory at Aleppo 
in Syria to supply the deficiencys of one Mr. Chap- 
pel that had long exercised his ministry there till his 
age and infirmitys necessitated his recess, and having 
perfect knowledge of the principles and abilitys of 
Mr. Frampton, both necessary to keep that factory 
steady to the crown and church, he recommends him 
as the most proper person to undertake that charge, 
and this so successfully that he was ordered by the 
company to propose it to Mr. Frampton and bring him 
to their next Court, that they might know his person 
and resolution. Mr. Frampton being willing to embrace 
this offer, comunicated it to the Lord Elgin as not 
being abruptly to leave a patron that had been equally 
obliging and indulgent. His Lordship heard it with 
some regret to lose the company and attendance of a 
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chaplain equally loved and to be confided in, a quality 
not comon in those days when the wisdom of the 
serpent was as absolutly necessary as the inocence 
of the dove, and as a sort of dissuasive to the voyage 
desir'd to know if anything in the family, either 
person or government of it, made him uneasy, and 
that should be remedy'd to his content; or whether 
he took his task there to be too hard ; if so, he should 
lessen the labour by preaching but once a Sunday (he 
always preaching twice), or if his salary was too mean, 
it should be doubled. To which he repl/d that next 
to his Lordship's courtesy the regular behavior of his 
family was sufficient to court his stay at a place where 
he had an entire satisfaction ; and as to the encreasing 
of his allowance he thankt his Lordship for the offer, 
but thought it then was equal to if n6t superior to 
any nobleman's chaplain in the kingdom, and his 
Lordship's friendly treatment of him not inferior to it : 
but being farther press'd to give him some reason of 
his leaving not only his family but his native country 
too, he frankly told his Lordship that he hoped among 
even Turks to have an oppertunity freely to bewail 
the base behavior of them that were hardly Chris- 
tians, and be out of the sight of them that had so bar- 
barously imbrued their hands in the bloud of their 
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sovereign and triumphed in the ruin of him and the 
church, upon whose spoils so many had sacrilegiously 
advanced themselves, and that the place to which he 
was caird seem'd to have a particular providence in 
it, as affording him an oppertunity of visiting the 
places mentioned in the Scripture, which he said he 
had always a desire to do from the time of his child- 
hood' when he read the historical part of the Bible to 
his good Father and family. His Lordship with this 
was fully answered ; but with regret to leave him 
consented to his going off with this assurance, that so 
long as he lived he might be well assured he had a 
friend in England and a place to retire to if he found 
a foreign air to be disagreeable to his constitution ; 
and so at last he took his leave of that noble Lord and 
his most regular family, in the year 1655 I take it. 
But here it must be observed that in that family as an 
honorary attendant upon the Countess of Oxford lived 
one Mrs. Mary Canning, descended of an ancient 
and gentile but at that time reduced family, and 
this gentlewomans misfortunes were the straiter 
from the aversion she and her Mother upon sound 
principle show'd to the Church of Rome, of which 
comunion the more fortunate part of her family were. 
Between this person and Mr. Frampton there was a 
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mutual affection which if anything would would have 
brib'd him to stay, she being afterwards his wife, as 
shall be hereafter observed, in opposition to a ground- 
less report of his more early marriage, so prefering a 
constant correspondence to a nearer converse not to 
be had without ruine to both. 

He apply'd himself to the company, who after some 
conversation had with him and some consult among 
themselves agreed to send him to Aleppo ; but then 
arose the question how should they be satisfy'd of his 
abilitys in his proper function. One of that noble 
society proposed the sending him to the Tryers (a 
sort of hypocrites too well known to need a character) ; 
this was opposed by another, with this remark that 
they had never been obliged to submit their chaplains 
to the examination, approbation, or licence of a Bishop, 
much less were they to ensnare themselves under a new 
found authority, but thought it much better to depend 
upon Mr. Frampton*s episcopal ordination and excel- 
lent character, but that they might have a specimen 
of his ability to instruct young men of which the fac- 
tory generally consists, it was proposed that he should 
preach before them upon a text of their appointment; 
upon this he was called into their court and ac- 
quainted with the charge they designed to comitt to 
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his care, and with their desire to hear him preach 
upon a text by them to be proposed. Mr. Frampton 
respectfully thank'd them for the hono^ they confer'd 
upon him, and promised them his uttmost care to dis- 
charge his office and answer the trust they reposed in 
him by making their friends his pastoral charge and 
accepting the condition, the Governour called for a 
bible, and assigned him for his text, St. John xvi. 8, 9, 
10, II verses, and that day three weeks to preach his 
as I may call it his comission sermon, which he 
did to the full satisfaction of the company as well 
as other their friends then present ; and for his 
farther encouragement and as a mark of their 
particular esteem of him, order'd his salary to be 
double what any had before ; which was not to pass 
into example, tho* to the honour of that generous 
company be it spoken they have never since defaulted 
/ of the hundred pounds p. annum they assigned him 
beside the diet of himself, servant, and horses. What 
the substance of the sermon (yet retrievable) was, I 
shall not insert, but can't omitt part of the preface, 
because it gave the company the hint of exercising the 
parts of many worthy men that have since succeeded 
him in that, or been sent to other factorys, and that 
was this. He apologising for the discourse to ensue. 
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said that the text was assign'd, and had he been at 
liberty should not have been his choice, having a 
difficulty in it better becoming an older man to treat 
of, nor would he have pitch'd on i Cor. 15, 29, Else 
what shall they do, &c., nor i St; Peter, 3, 19, He 

went and preach'd to the spirits in prison, nor 

and some more such texts, he look'd upon as hard to 
be understood ; and since that time, the preaching 
before the company hath been a rule, and till that 
stock of texts were spent, one of them was assigned : 
as to his immediate successor at Aleppo, Mr. Hunt- 
ington, after Bishop of Raphoe in Ireland, that of 
I Cor. 15. 29. 

This business ended, he had no more to do but 
take leave of his friends and prepare for the voyage, 
which he cheerfully did ; and till the ship was ready, 
he often preached about London, not sparing the 
prevailing vices of the times hypocrisy and rebellion ; 
and that he charged so particularly that as it gave 
the enemy an occasion, so it gave equal pain to his 
friends who often wished him out of England which at 
that time could not endure sound doctrine, and among 
them that had never heard or would endure any 
other. Mr. Harvey undertook this task too and one 
day accosted Mr. Frampton on this manner, what. 
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says he, do you intend to do ? to bring your friends, 
and self into trouble ? you*l be preaching about, till 
you'l be hang'd for an application. Your ship is 
ready, repair to that, and there you may safely dis- 
charge your office. Mr. Frampton took this friendly 
advice by the right handle, went and thank'd the 
company for their favours, and desired their last com- 
ands and forthwith repaired to his ship, the Antelope, 
bound with others to Scanderoon, and some to Spain 
and Leghorn, and soon set sail, and she being a ship 
of greatest burthen and an able sailor, carryed the 
light. While he was on board, he preached every 
Sunday and read the Liturgy as appointed, taking 
for his text the seaman's case, Psalm cvii. 23-31, and 
he had not gone thro' the same, nor many leagues 
from the land's end, but he found it litterally fuUfiUed 
in them, the stormy wind arising which lift up the 
waves which made them reel to and fro and stagger 
like a drunken man and to be at their wits end; 
for this violent storm that continued some days 
seperated them, and as the Psalmist saith they were 
carryed up to the heavens and down again to the 
deep : and as he was wont to say from that experi- 
ence, there was the most lively description of the sea- 
man's case and the distress of them that went down 
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to the sea in ships and occupyed their business in 
great waters that possibly could be, when all humane 
assistance fails, nor any able to assist a sinking friend 
with any other help than a devout prayer, they 
having within ken one day from a ship carry^d moun- 
tain high, as the sailors express it, a signal to help 
them if possible, then as Jonah (i. 13) saith, the men 
rowed hard for their relief, but fearing to fall foul on 
one another were forc'd to tack about, and by a 
signal comend them to God's mercy, when they could 
show them none. And such a mercy they had, for 
with the loss of their main mast they were driven 
back to Falmouth, refited, and performed their 
voyage. Others, by lying more under the wind, were 
sooner yet then usual carryd to Leghorn, the haven 
where they would be, and reported from the distress 
they saw her in the Antelope to be cast away ; but 
it pleased God they rode out the storm, and in five 
weeks made that port too to the satisfaction of them- 
selves and friends, having an oppertunity to conclude 
with the Psalmist that they ought to praise the Lord 
for his goodness and declare the wonders that he 
doth for the children of men. Here he was kindly 
treated by the consul, and had the satisfaction of 
receiving a letter from his noble patron and friend 
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the Earl of Elgin with a fresh assurance of his friend- 
ship, and if either the hardships of the voyage or the 
difference of climate should have made him hesitate, 
an invitation to return to him was the substance of 
the letter in which was enclosed a copy of the 
Epitaph he had left with his Lordship with the 
objections that Denham and Waller made to a line in 
it, of which his Lordship desired Mr. Frampton being, 
as he expressed it, in a clearer air and without any 
other business to shut out Denham and Waller, and 
abstract himself from considering the performance as 
his own and as carefully correct, as he steadily com- 
posed, and transmit his thoughts ; which he did, justi- 
fying by good authority as well as argument the 
choice and propriety of his words, with which his 
Lordship was fully satisfy*d, tho*, I know not how, 
prevailed upon to alter it when put upon the monu- 
ment, if the inscription I had from Maiden with a 
sorry translation be at least fairly transcribed, how- 
ever much different and short of the vigour of Mr. 
Frampton's expressions, as my copy (wch I know 
is authentick) makes me bold to say ; having heard the 
good Bishop readily repeat it at the request of a 
friend when he was full fourscore and four years of 
age, saying it was with mighty satisfaction he did it. 
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as puting- him in mind of the favours he received in 
that noble family, and the gratefuU respect he ought 
to pay to their descendants, the noble Aylsbury 
family. 

From thence they pursued their voyage with some 
few more remarkable passages, as the being sensible 
of the shock of an earthquake, tho' some leagues 
out at sea, if this was not rather in his second voyage, 
but *tis not very material to the solution of the phe- 
nomenon, be it which it will ; but thus in fact it was, 
that sailing merrily as the phrase is one evening, 
having some light of the moon tho' not to full 
shaddow, and a gentle gale, not rough but just 
enough to fill the sails, and the most part of the 
ship were gone to repose save hands enough to work 
her, when on a sudden she gave a mighty surge, as 
if her back was broke ; this gave the word, hands all 
aloft, and soon enough obey'd by every one that felt 
the shock, all concluding that she had run upon some 
unknown rock and the next account would be that 
she foundered. Here Mr. Frampton put them in 
mind how seasonably they might apply themselves 
to their at all times bounden duty of prayer, to w'ch 
the Captain calFd all that could be spared ; but de- 
sired to suspend the begining of the office, till they 
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examined the hold and tiy*d their pump, wisely ob- 
serving that humane aid must not be neglected ; but 
being by the search assured there was no leak, and 
observing that the compass upon the shock tum'd 
round and did not work, but was then come to its 
use, called for the wagoner, to enquire whither any 
rock had been observed by others that had formerly 
used those seas ; but finding none, he was for sound- 
ing to prove if any such there was, to add that to the 
observation of others, when out came from his cabin 
an old gentleman and enquires the reason of their 
surprize, and having been told the story affirms it to 
be only an earthquake and the danger to be past with 
the shock ; upon this the Captain desir'd Mr. Framp- 
ton to add the thanksgiving to the office of prayer, 
being yet in suspense how to take the gentleman's 
observation. 

However they happily pursue their course and 
touch at the Island of Zant, where Mr. Frampton 
took the oppertunity of gratifying his curiosity with a 
view of the Island, and to do it the better went up a 
mountain, upon which was a convent of Capuchins or 
Carmelites, who with great civility rec*d him and 
his company, entertaining them della sua povertd, as 
they comonly speak it, with such as they had, and 
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an account of the extent of the Isle, the nature of the 
soil and its produce. 

Mr. Frampton expressed a satisfaction at their 
situation and noble prospect, especially to the sea, 
which the friars said was one satisfaction they had 
among many which gave them occasion often to ad- 
mire the Creator from the sight of the variety of his 
creation ; and that as to this world they were happily 
enough placed, but had frequent mementos not to 
depend upon anything here, and as often put in mind 
that God could as easily dissolve as he made the 
world ; and this meditation they said they were 
stir'd up to by frequent earthquakes which the Island 
was very subject to, and that they kept there a con- 
stant register of them both of the time, their violence, 
their continuance and effects. 

Upon this Mr. Frampton remember'd the shock 
they had at sea and desir'd to know when they felt the 
last ; the father Guardiano call'd for the register and 
showed him the day and hour with a note that it was 
violent but of short continuance, which to a few 
minutes agreed with the time of their shock at sea ; 
by which he was fully confirmed in the opinion the 
gentleman gave as before is said of their surprize. 
From thence they made the port of Scanderoon, 
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where he was most respectfully rec'd by the Factor 
marine or the Agent residing there to receive and 
give an account of the arrival of ships and cargo to 
the several merchants at Aleppo, which lyes about 
sixty miles in the land, where the factory expose and 
vend their wares. He with his other dispatches gives 
an account of the arrival of their new priest, which 
they rec'd with great satisfaction ; and as a token of 
their respect and future friendship as well as obedience 
under his ministry, they met him at a good distance 
from the town in solemn cavalcade, a great mark of 
regard in that country and ever paid to a Basha upon 
his entry on his government : and these good Christians 
would not be behindhand with Infidels in receiving 
him who was to govern and guide them under a 
more glorious Master who is indeed Lord of Lords 
(as the grand Seigneor vainly stiles himself), and 
honourably bring him into the city. 

Alexandretta as called in the maps is by others 
already described to whom I refer, both for the extent 
of ground, temperature of air, and comodiousness of 
harbour, and original of name ; the Turkish name 
Scanderoon signifying no more than the place of 
Alexander, which in their dialect is pronounced 
Scander, as may be seen in the name of that famous 
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warriour George Castriot, who the Mahometans call 
Scanderbeg, which is Lord Alexander. Here they 
are sometimes visited with the plague, of which Mn 
Frampton had the afflicting experience, some years 
after there interring his nephew William Frampton, a 
young man of fine appearance signal courage and 
bright parts, who having from about twelve years of 
age been bred up by his Uncle in that country was 
a perfect master of their language and throly ac- 
quainted with the customs of the Turks. To this 
young man the company, out of respect to his Uncle,, 
gave the charge of Factor marine at Scanderoon, 
which obliged him to return to Turkey to be an ad- 
viser to him in regard to his youth and the great 
trust reposed in him, tho' then not much more 
than twenty-two years of age, and his salary and ad- 
vantages from the company not less worth than 
.... p. an. This place the poor gentleman en 
joy*d about two and twenty months, and then died in 
his Uncle's arms of the plague, and was there buried 
by him whom yet in that and other such dangerous at- 
tendance upon his friends it pleased God to preser\'e 
thro' his sixteen years residence in the East from 
all contagion. 

At this port when Mr. Frampton first arrived 
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there, one Mr. Hext was agent or Factor marine, of 
a free temper and generous disposition, and a mighty- 
promoter of the interest of the Greeks ; one eminent 
instance of it was his interposing in their behalf with 
the Turkish officers for the rebuilding of their church 
in that town, a[thing if not forbidden in their law, 
yet not allowed by their politicks ; so that if the poor 
Christians there can keep up their publick fabricks, 
'tis enough, being never in hopes to gain any new. 
However, when their only church there was so de- 
cayed as to be past repair, by which means they were 
in danger to want a place for publick worship, which 
must have been attended with fatal consequences, 
either they must have removed their dwelling or have 
renounced their religion, since none are permitted to 
be of no religion ; then Mr. Hext made use of his 
credit with the Mufti and the civil comander, and 
obtained their liscence to pull down and rebuild the 
Greek church ; which he so effectually pursued to his 
great charge, that they have to this day an handsome 
and strong Oratory that may stand till God shall give 
them greater liberty; and is a monument of Mr. 
Hext's piety and of the Greeks uncharitableness ; for 
tho' he, as the Gospel says, loved their nation, 
and built them a synagogue, where it was urged as 
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a piece of merit, yet these ungratefull people had not 
that sense of it. For when Mr. Hext died of the 
plague there, they refused him the poor courtesy of a 
grave in that very church that his interest and 
money had so generously bestow'd upon them ; nor 
could all the remonstrances of Mr. Frampton, who at- 
tended him in his last hours, prevail with them for 
leave to bury him, till he applied to the Turkish 
officer for an order, not to be had without expense ; 
and altho' the complaint was made as tenderly as 
might be, yet the officer sent for the Priest and prin- 
cipal Greeks, and with great indignation upbraids them 
with their ingratitude, and protested that since the 
purchaser of that Chapel was dead, he would see it 
escheated to the Grand Seigneor's use ; and so bade 
them depart, w®*^ at once determines their case 
and prevents reply. Here Mr. Frampton was put 
upon a new difficulty to reconcile the officer and pre- 
serve the possession to the poor Greeks ; yet he so 
happily effected it, that they may reasonably look 
upon him as their second founder by delivering them 
from the wrath of him with whom pretence and um- 
brage is a ground and right to oppress and against 

whom they were too poor to appeal. After he had 
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perform'd the obsequys of his friend, he then in due 
time retum'd to his charge at Aleppo. 

Aleppo stands near the mountain from which the 
tradition of the country says Abraham, when he 
sojourned there, having fed his own family, invited the 
poor inhabitants of the vale to take the remains of 
the milk of his flocks and herds, the word having a 
relation in sound, the village there took the name the 
city now enjoys of Aleppo. Some other fabulous 
etemologys they have, but this is the most current* 
The city is built of stone, the houses arch'd, and flat 
roofd, covered with earth upon which they spread 
tents or set up canopys, and sleep the hot season of 
the year for the benefit of the fresh and cool 
air ; Tis seated on the river. ... is the residence 
of a Basha and Mufti of great note ; there are 
Cadis and other officers of justice, the English 
French and Dutch have there their several 
consuls, as well to protect and publickly to appear 
before the Basha, and each in behalf of their nation 
as in his own court, to adjust the private differences 
that may arise among the merchants themselves. 
This city is not so often visited by the plague as many 
other places of Turkey, either from the salubrity of the 
air or the less intercourse with forreigners by its inland 
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scituation, the ports more frequented, and con- 
sequently oftener infected. 

At that time resided there as consul an eminent 
member of the company, one Mr. De Lanoy, with a 
noble allowance to keep them in character. With him 
Mr. Frampton resided as usual, and had the satisfac- 
tion to instruct in the first rudiments of Christian 
religion and learning his little son, (since an eminent 
member of that company) Mr. Tim : de Lanoy, lately 
living at Hamersmith, an ingenious gentleman and 
considerable merchant. With this consul Mr. Framp- 
ton had intire satisfaction and all the marks of 
friendship and esteem from him and the whole fac- 
tory, who highly profited under and esteemed him 
for his work sake. It would be too great a labour, 
yet bringing its satisfaction with it, to recount the 
several instances the good man would often give of 
the friendship the factory shewed him, or the happy 
life he led among them ; yet it would shew the honour 
of that worthy society, and evidence the gratitude ot 
their chaplain who then shew*d such respect to and 
care of them. They pursued him with their kind 
acknowledgments to his death, and beyond it too, 
in retaining a respect to his memory that instructed 
them in their younger years in the principles of true 
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Religion and Loyalty, of both which that company in 
its several members have shewn as eminent example 
as any whatsoever. It might be thought invidious to 
insert the names of those gentlemen that then resided 
at Aleppo ; men of bright parts, clear notions, and 
sound judgment, not only in the way of trade, and 
commerce, the Interest and advantages of nations, 
but in the more polite parts of learning and inge- 
neous education as well as sound religion ; which, as 
a late Chaplain there asserts, was in a great measure 
owing to the labour and pains of Mr. Frampton, who 
well understood how to cultivate and improve such 
generous tempers he found there, and as if one quali- 
fication necessary to the place descends to their suc- 
cessors in that glorious factory where it may be 
truly said that the merchants are princes of the earth. 
Here Mr. Frampton besides his ministerial task set 
himself to the study of the language of the country, 
that he might be able to discover any remains of an- 
tiquity that might be of service to his native country, 
and in as short a time as could well be, having mastered 
their character by the help of his tenacious memory, 
became such a repository of their words that, as he 
perfectly read, so he readily spake the Arabic tongue, 
that prevails so far in the East and all the maho- 
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mefan conquests ; by which means in his travels to 
be mentioned after he picked up many valuable tracts 
in that tongfue; but being of a very comunicative 
spirit, his frequent lending to some that knew how to 
borrow but had not generosity enough to restore, 
and as readily giving to others who knew not how 
gratefully to own, and by leaving some of that and 
other forreign languages in the hands of a worthy 
person since deceased, of which there is but a poor, and 
therefore no account shall be given, and those that are 
left to few to make a catalogue of here. But what, 
perhaps the curious will with me lament is the loss of 
his laborious collection of the Arabick proverbs with 
an account of their original and present use and 
application, with a paralell of the European in various 
languages. This and some other manuscripts are in 
such unworthy hands, that neither will generously 
oblige the publick with them nor restore them to his 
executor, in whom the just property now is. Some 
manuscripts a bookseller late in Paul's Church- 
yard boasted himself to have of Bishop Frampton but 
died to soon for the executor to claim after he had 
notice of his confession. Among those Arabick books 
that remain, there is a curious Alcaron of great value, 
presented him by Douid, an Armenian Bishop, but of 
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Latin education and one of those that subscribed the 
conciliation of the Greek and Roman church which 
yj Mounsieur Amaud* objected against Mons' Claude® 
in their famous controversy, which the latter sheVd 
Mr. Frampton at Paris when he made his first voyage 
from Aleppo to England ; who discovered to him the 
falacy, the most of the subscribers being such as had 
been bred up at Rome, and by mony thence at their 
return were enabled to fee the grand visor to obtrude 
them upon their country for Bishops, but generally 
hated by the Greek Church. This he offered to jus- 
tify in print, if it might do Mr. Claude's cause any 
service ; but upon his suggesting it upon so good 
authority Mr. Arnaud did not more insist upon it, 
however he came to let it pass the press. 

With this of the Eastern language he joyn*d the 
two extended tongues of France and Italy to render 
his converse the more facile with those Europeans 
that either resided there or should occasionally arrive. 
In this he succeeded so well that he understood both, 
but especially the Italian, of wch he was absolute 
master to his death, leaving several sermons in that 
language which he occasionally preach'd at Aleppo, 
for the sake of some Germans of the Lutheran per- 
suasion who as merchants resorted thither, and thus 
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was their case. They often came to the English 
chappel free for all that would repair to it, and being 
so fully satisfied with the beauty of holiness there 
shining thro' the English service with which they 
desired to partake, and by the Consul's leave and 
Mr. Frampton's consent they constantly attended, 
tho' they did not perfectly understand the language, 
V* defect Mr. Frampton in a great measure made 
up to them, by supplying them with the Liturgy in 
the Italian version by them well understood ; he 
being their Index pointing out the service of the 
day. At last they desired to be admitted as comu- 
nicants with his congregation, to which he reply'd 
that there was a great difference between them and 
us in the Doct of the Sacrament, which they con- 
fessed, yet as one of them observed it was not such 
as obliged them to break comunion, it being, says he, 
only of the modus, V* ought not to be made a term 
of comunion, since no church or single man had been 
able to explain himself to the satisfaction of another, 
when descending to the particularitys of the modus. 
I have read, says he, the doctrine both of your 
church and ours, and upon the whole can find no sub- 
stantial difference in the doctrine but the modus, we 
hold that one way, you another, but both agree in 
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this that we verily and indeed receive the body and 
bloud of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist, and upon 
this consideration we chose to comunicate with you, 
as the most agreeable in Doctrine and primitive in 
administration delivering in both kinds, and without 
elevation or worshiping of it, which with the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, he said, kept them from comu- 
nicating with the French, as the want of ordination 
(as they supposed) was a bar between them and the 
Dutch. Upon these reasons Mr. Frampton admitted 
them to partake with them of the holy elements, and 
as often as they comunicated, he preached in Italian, 
a language well understood by the whole congrega- 
tion. 

This comand of language made Mr. Frampton's 
conversation acceptable with the great men of the 
place, as with the Cadi and Mufti, especially the 
latter, being a man of. more learning and polite 
accomplishments than the Turkish clergy are usually 
master of, and his intimacy with the Mufti rendered 
him capable of serving his friends, he being the pro- 
perest person to apply for a phethfaw, which is an 
opening or a declaration of the law in any difficult 
case and serves for a rule to the Cadi or judge in his 
decision of a depending cause, and seems to be a cor- 
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ruption of that word Ephatha our Savior used at the 
miraculous restoration of the deaf and dumb man. 
Now 'tis to be noted that the customs and habits of 
the East, as well as their expressions, are the same they 
were three thousand years ago, bateing what was a 
necessary consequence of the change of religion; so that 
what Solomon saith of the method of approaching 
great men is still in practice, where a man's gift 
maketh his way, and this is the custom yet retained, 
for before you visit you must send a present either 
according to your own quality or that of the person 
to whom you apply ; and to make it the more effec- 
tual it must be sent by a proper hand. Now 
the present the company could make was propor- 
tioned to the favour expected, but to make it . 
fully acceptable Mr. Frampton usually followed it to 
signify their desire and seldom faiFd of success. 

He was wont with pleasure to tell of the ceremo- 
nious part of a Turkish visit, when he came to the 
Cadi, Mufti, or such a great man. They sHpt of their 
shoes, the floors being spred with fine carpets, and 
being by a servant or more, according to the quality 
of the Master, conducted to the upper end of a long 
room on the opposite side to the Master, they are 
placed upon cushions, for chairs, stools, and tables. 
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being a forreign furniture, the Turks generally sit 
-cross leged, and the visitants alike in compl3rsance. 

Being thus seated, other servants come one with 
a vail to throw over the head, and another with per- 
fume to cense the stranger's beard, which ceremony 
when performed to Europeans that usually shave the 
face, as the Turks do not, occasions a modest smile 
from the servant when he is shewing the respect of 
his master ; this part of the ceremony being over, 
pipes and tobacco are brought, and some time after 
a servant brings to everyone a dish of sherbett or 
coffee. This is the entertainment at a comon visit. 
Then the servant withdraws and leaves you to the 
business or conversation of his Master. 

Nor was it only with the great men that were able 
to serve them, but with the Patriarchs and Bishops of 
the Greek Church he had a familiar and large ac- 
quaintance, especially with the most learned among 
them, from whom he might learn the customs and 
present state of their church, and particularly with 

the learned patriarch of Antioch a man 

of good learning and well seen in the forreign 
affairs of the world. To him paying a visit one day, 
.and finding him ingaged with some people upon busi- 
ness of moment, apologised for his unseasonable 
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intrusion, would have withdrawn with saying Father, 
I am sorry I make you a visit when it may be 
troublesome, to which he reply'd after the maiier 
of his country, Son, thou art so far from being a 
trouble that thou art as wellcome to me as an 
Angel of God, a phrase much like some in the 
Scripture expressing the highest satisfaction ; so the 
Jews are said to see the face of St. Steven as it had 

been the face of an Angel, and 

While the good patriarch was dispatching his 
affairs, Mr. Frampton entertain'd himself among 
other things with the looking upon the patriarchal 
seal that lay upon the table, whose Epigraphe was the 
patriarch's name and stile, concluding with his being 
the successor of St. Peter, upon which he asks the 
good man, when he came in, how that title agreed 
with a Doctrine curent in some part of the world ; to 
which the patriarch answered, I know where about you 
are, but, says he, when your neighbour the Pope 
with all his infallibility can shew such proof for his 
succession as I can for mine, I will readily pay 
obedience to his see, but I think I have a much 
clearer text to prove St. Peter to have been Bishop of 
Antioch than he hath to shew that he ever so much 
as saw Rome, notwithstanding their pretences which 
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indeed prove nothing, and if of any weight yet too 
weak to support the supremacy of that prelate, as he 
by many arguments made appear. 

Nor was his learning and judgment the only 
talents he was master of, but wit and a jocular 
humour was as natural ; as a small specimen of 
which he pleasantly entrap Mr. Frampton one day ; 
speaking of the great plenty and goodness of his 
country, he ask*d him, what eating the comon people 
had, what fuel, apparel, and such like? and being 
satisfy'd in that, he proceeded to ask what wine the 
country produced, what oil, and in what quantity ? 
here Mr. Frampton discovered the trap, and modestly 
told him, that indeed wine we had none, but were 
plentifully supply'd by our ships for the natural pro- 
duct and manufacture of the island ; and the like for 
oil, which latter was supply'd by our excellent butter, 
of which says he, Father, you have had a taste ; Ay, 
son, says he, but what a country art thou boasting 
of, to which God Almighty hath deny'd the two great 
blessings of Oil and Wine. With this good man he 
had a long acquaintance and longer correspondence. 
And as he found out the patriarchs and bishops, so 
his charity would not long leave him unacquainted with 
the poorer sort in a country where oppression makes 
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men look out and necessity forces them to apply ; for 
tho' the Turk allow liberty of conscience, which made 
some among us wish him rather in possession of Viena 
then a Papist, yet as fond as our people pretend to be 
of indulging of conscience, yet they would groan or 
rebell were they at the expence but of the tithe of 
what the poor Greeks pay for their liberty ; for among 
other exactions that of head-mony is not the least ; 
not to be paid when he that wears an head is capable 
of getting bread to put in it, but when it fills the 
measure the officer keeps for that purpose, and this 
not to be paid by the peny but the dollar ; so that a 
capitation comes to about five-and-twenty shillings 
yearly, and where it cannot otherwise be raised, they 
must sell a child to answer the demand, who is ime- 
diatly circumcised and listed into the Mahometan 
perswasion, and can redeem himself at no less a ran- 
som than his life. Such the liberty of conscience 
there. This puts the parents under the necessity of 
beging relief, which the European Christian mer- 
chants, as best able, plentifully afford them ; to keep 
them in the true faith, in which they are confirmed 
more by their regular observation of the fasts and feas- 
tivals of the Church, as meanly as they are esteemed 
here, then by sermons ; in the power of which Mr. 
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Hooker long since observed it is not to preserve the 
true notion of Religion. Upon such occasions the 
compassionate priest of the charitable English nation 
could not fail of being apply'd to ; as he was one day 
presented with no less than seven children by the 
disconsolate Father, who with tears comited them 
to him, to prevent their being sold for slaves to 
the Mahometan service and Religion, and in 
compassion to them and to preserve their faith 
he at his own and what he procured of friends 
disposed of them all under their protection and 
expence in their father's house, paying immediatly 
the Turkish officer his demands. This among 
many other, as the redemption of captives and by 
timely charity preventing others from renouncing the 
faith from very want, shall suffice upon this head, 
while I put in a merry passage which made the good 
man smile many years after at the relation of. The 
consul and merchants employ many of the Arabs as 
servants, among whom was one Ramadam, so called 
from the time of his nativity in Lent, which the Turks 
call Ramadam; and, as among the Hebrews, have 
some reason for every one's name ; as one that is bom 
at their feast at the end of their Lent is called Byram, 
which with us is to say Easter ; and when a beauti- 
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full girl IS bom, they commonly call her Tuffla or 
cherry cheek, and so the likfe of other names. 

Now this Ramadam was a merry prateing fellow, 
and, if he could divert nobody else, would please him- 
self with telling pleasant adventures. One day Mr. 
Frampton ask'd why he was always prateing from 
morning to night, to which he reply'd that God had 
given him the tongues of four men, alluding to sa 
many languages he was master of, a necessary qualifi- 
cation for such a servant employed among different 
nations, who perhaps have not the lingua Franka, as 
they call it, a jargon of several tongues which neces- 
sity compels them to express themselves by to be 
understood in their dealing, and Ramadam said he 
was not willing to hide his talent or neglect his gift ; 
and therefore he kept his tongue runing. 

Another time, Mr. Frampton ask'd him merrily 
why all his nation of the wild Arabs were such noto- 
rious theives and so continually liv'd on plunder } to 
which he gravely answered that they had a liscence to 
steal, and that from God Almighty ; and being put 
upon the proof he jumbled two or three Scripture 
storys together, so mangled and disguised as the want 
of the written word must suppose, and gave this 
account of his nation. Says he, our Father and 

E 
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founder was one Jokthan, a man of great activity and 
a lover of sport, especially hunting, so that he was 
never seen without his bow and quiver ; and the© all 
men lived at large, but finding an inconveniency in 
that they began to think of establishing a property, 
but could by no means fix its bounds ; then they di\ 
agreed to offer a sacrifice and desire God Almighty 
to divide the world between them ; they waited two 
4ays, and Jokthan's patience was quite worn out, and 
away goes he to his sport ; in the meantime, says he» 
God Almighty came, and every one ask'd and was; 
gratif/d to his will ; then they made a great feast and 
everyone rejoy'cd in his portion, at what time Jokthan 
came in, and inquiring the cause of their merriment 
they acquaint him with the dividend, and he asks 
what was assigned to him, but nobody could tell. 
Away goes he to the place of sacrifice and there 
enquires for his portion ; but was answered, all was 
disposed of and he had ask'd nothing; his next 
question was how he should live? to which was 
answer'd, upon what he could get ; which they ever 
since have practiced and this he said was their 
liscence. Where you have the story of Jokthan, 
Nimrod, Esau, &c. 

And this relation, as trivial as it may seem to be. 
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yet is an epitome of that generation of theives so 
often described by travellers, and too often verify'd 
they find to their cost, as they pass the deserts, unless 
they go in strong Caravans and keep a good watch 
over that insinuating crafty people, that have hardly 
any fix'd habitation but moving with their petit king 
to any place where pasture and water is to be had, 
to the trouble of all that pass. 

And as from these people entertained as servants 
the disposition of the Arabs may be learned, so he 
was not without opportunity of observing the temper 
of the more civilized Turks, who, as strickt observers of 
the grand Impostor's law as th^ pretend to be, can 
yet either for advantage or indulgence of the appetite 
dispense with a precept in the two great instances of 
meat and drink, taking whatsoever is set before 
them, asking no questions for conscience sake. 
Upon which account there pass'd this rancounter 
between Consul Lanoy and a Cadi or judge that often 
visited him and between whom there was an intimacy ; 
the Cadi entertained with Coffee and Sherbett ; on the 
other hand the Consul treated with wine of which 
the Cadi would take his share. The usual way was 
for the servant to set a large flask before his Master, 
of which the Consul would take a glass, and after the 

£ 2 
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maner of our Quakers set another to the Cadi, 
which after he had looked upon it a little time he 
would be sure to see the bottom of. One day whea 
the Cadi was in a merry humour, says the Consul to 
him, S', if it might be no offence, I would willingly 
ask you a question ; to which the Cadi reply'd. No- 
thing that you do or say can be an offence to me,, 
not blasphemy itself, an Eastern expression, where 
hyperboles abound. Says the Consul, I am very 
tender of your friendship and would not propose 
without your liscence, the rather because it relates 
to your law ; you may, says he, do it freely ; why 
then, says the Consul, I have been told that by 
your law the use of wine is forbidden, but do not mis- 
take me, as if I designed to save my wine ; and to 
convince you of that, I will with your permission 
send you a cargo honie tho* 'twas all I had ; by 
no means replys the Cadi, for P had rather come and 
take a glass with you, where the wine is bettered 
by your conversation ; but as to the prohibition you 
are rightly informed, but with one you must know 
that our prophet was a very wise man and did forbid 
the use of wine upon very good reason ; but to whom 
did he forbid it? why to the Bostangi, Mulettiers, 
Shopkeepers and such like, that have no govemm**' 
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of themselves ; but he never design'd by it to abridge 
a man of the law, as I am, that knows when to give 
off; which was sometimes when two supported him 
home ; for greater state I am fully satisfy'd, says Mr. 
Consul. And the comon people, when they can have 
it gratis, have their salvo too ; for buy it they do not, 
and in order to get a draught they will go into an 
English merchant's house (they that have been em- 
ployed by them), and not forget to take a friend with 
them, and then sit upon a long form, and a servant 
that knows their errand will bring a jar of wine, and 
give one of them a large glass, who holds it up and 
looks upon it and coinends its colour, and if it were 
but lawfull, how good it would be, and then takes it 
off, saying well I know not what 'tis, but if it will 
make me kiffe, that is merry, I care not what 'tis 
from your hand, and that satisfys them ; and the 
same action and speech you shall have from every 
one, if they be twenty in number ; nor will they will- 
ingly depart without a skin full. 

But to proceed with what is more serious. Mr. 
Frampton's ministry was bless'd with a reception 
equal to his zeal and rendered him happy in being 
instrumental to the confirming so many of his own 
nation in monarchical and episcopal principles. But 
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it farther extend to the comfort of many Chris- < 

tian natives, who seeing his good conversation 

took occasion thence to glorify their Father which | 

IS in Heaven, and finding him a regular obseiver i 

of the fasts of the Church, abstaining in the ^ 

midst of plenty, they were the more confirmed in 

their religious abstinence and the patient bearing 

their lot under the enemys of the Christian name ; as 

his charitable bequests upon the festivals gave them 

occasion to bless God who gave such grace to men ; 

so that from his Christian deportment he gained both 

love and respect from the Greeks and other Eastern 

Christians. 

And no less from those of the West whom trade \ 

or curiosity drew into these parts, particularly the i 

French nation, whose Consul at all times expressed 
an entire friendship to his person and as great satis- 
faction in his conversation, for tho' the unhappy dif- 
ferences in religion that are so warmly agitated at ! 
home, to the breach of Christian and Catholick J 
comunion so desirable in the Church, are carried 
abroad, yet they are there rather marks of country, 
tho* unhappily they scandal the weak, then any 
breach of neighbourhood or obstacles to friendship, 
all joyning in good offices one to another, looking 
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up^i themselves to be as lambs among wolves, and 
our distinctions to be avoided as much as may be or 
at least argued among themselves. 

And in such controversys Mr. Frampton had <rften 
occa^on to shew his learning in defence of the 
Church of England ; for as the vow erf mission oblige 
the Romish clergy to travel!, so the East is plen- 
tifully supply'd with missionarys ; among whom there 
was one Father Georgio Rihelio, a native of Norem- 
berg and by order a Jesuite, a man of great learning 
and of equal candor. This man resided at Aleppo ; 
and at the French Consuls house fell into acquaintance 
with Mr, Frampton, and often confering of religion, 
each out of friendly regard to tihie other and love to 
truth were willing to make a proselyte; but after 
much argument spent they mutually despaired of 
success, and as friendly agreed to keep their differ- 
em:e in opinion, both from the scandal of the poor 
Christians there and to promote their good as much 
as they could, instead of disturbing them in the way 
they had been educated in, and to observe a strict 
friendship between themselves ; and such experience 
had Mr. Frampton of the integrity of Father Georgio, 
that he would conionly say that if there was ever 
an honest Jesuit he was the man. And one day 
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observing Father Georgio to be but meanly clad, 
and knowing it proceeded from the envy his superior 
bare him for his excellent learning which was 
much; superior to his, who looked upon the esteem 
Father Georgio was in to be an eclipse of himself, 
to remedy this, Mr. Frampton offer'd to supply him 
with better habit and mony in his pocket, which he 
accepted as a mark of friendship but refused the in- 
stance, it not becoming a Religious either to complain 
or resent, tho' was sensible of the neglect, assuring 
him that he would in any difficulty sooner apply to 
him of whose compassion and friendship he was as- 
sured then to any of his own order or Religion ; and 
opportunity he had so to do, when sent to Mount 
Libanus and there abridg'd even of necessarys, and 
was there bountifully supply'd by Mr. Frampton from 
Aleppo upon the first notice he had of his friend's 
distress ; who thankfully in an Italian letter own*d 
the receit of his bounty, which the poor man never 
lived to repay but by his prayers for his benefactor. 

And as God blessed him in the strengthening 
many in the faith, so it pleased Him to use him as 
his instrument to reduce some that had erred from 
the same and even deny'd the Lord that bought 
them, runing in with the opinions of the great 
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deceiver of the East and South. I shall instance only 
in two, and these of different characters. 

The first was a young fellow of the French nation^ 
whom he accidentally found in his travells toward 
Egypt on this maiier. One evening in the town of 
. . . . many miles from Christian converse, espe- 
cially of any Europeans, after he and a good round 
company of Turks and others had regaled themselves 
with Coffee and Sherbett to abate the fatigue of the 
day's travell, and began to withdraw, none being 
left but that young fellow whose absence Mr. 
Frampton desired too, not taking him by his habit to 
be other than a natural Turk, and in order to his 
avoidance spake to his servant in Italian as a language 
farthest from the stranger's capacity, asking him 
what that young man would have, as he staid behind, 
who before the servant could speak repiyd, no hurt, 
but that he was glad to see one of his country, and 
desired leave to wait upon him another time. It 
much surprised Mr. Frampton to find himself under- 
stood and so accosted in an European language at 
that distance ; but ordering his servant to withdraw, 
that there might be no witness of what passed, if any- 
thing remarkable should occur, he then asked him 
how he came to be so vers'd in a forreig^ language. 
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and what he expected of him ; to which the other 
reply'd that he was born to the French and had 
acquired the Italian tongue in his employment abroad, 
and that he staid only to gain the oppertunity of 
tendering his service which being free of the 
country might be of use* Mr. Frampton then pro- 
ceeded to ask him how he came there, obtained his 
liberty^ and was so habited> to which he replied that 
he was a souldier and served the Venetians In the 
wars in Candy ^ and in a siege, being reduced to 
great straits, lie took the opportunity to throw him* 
self upon the Turkish Camp, and there, says he, 
instead of wanting everything I abounded, and> 
being before reduced to a skeleton, I am now come to 
a good plight, have good habit, freedom, and mony 
in my purse ; whereas otherwise I might have died 
like a dc^ in a ditch. To this Mr. Frampton reply'd, 
friend, I bepitty thy case ; 'tis the misfortune of yo*" 
nation,* not to have the Scripture in your own lan- 
guage, iOtherwise you might have read therein, that 
A man is not profited, tho' he gains the whole world> 
and lose his own soul. What the bulk of thy 
body, the fatness thou boastest of, when God sends 
leaness with all into thy soul, what tho* thou livest 
merrily now, what wilt thou when thou shalt un* 
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dergo weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth? 
Didst thou ever consider that to gain the friendship of 
men thou hast deny'd the Lord of Glory before men? 
and the consequence is, He will deny thee before his 
Father and the holy Angels. Then the poor fellow 
began to speak of the justice and morallity of his new 
way, to which was answer'd, thou callest thyself a Mus- 
selman, that is a true believer, but thou hast deny*d 
the faith, and thy end will be confusion of face for 
evermore, for there is no other name given under 
heaven to man whereby he may be saved but the name 
of Jesus, and him thou hast denyed, would'st not that he 
should reign over thee^ and therefore will he comand 
thee to be slain before his face. This with the rest of 
the exhortation in which the terrors of the Lord were 
urged that he might be persuaded had such a blessed 
effect that the poor man like St. Paul's jaylor fell 
down at his feet, saying, what shall I do to be saved ? 
with great contrition confessed his crime, lamented 
his condition, and beg his absolution, to which 
Mr. Frampton seeing him thus tender answered,. 
God only knows thy sincerity ; it may be thou dost 
this only to ensnare me by informing against me, 
but know, thy single testimony will not avail ; I 
know your courts, and have language enough to 
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plead in them, here is no witness but God and thy 
own conscience, the one to accuse thee, the other to 
justify me, who have endeavoured to deliver my own 
soul and to bring thine put of that gall of bitterness 
and bond of iniquity in wh thou art and by which 
thou art bound without repentance and amend- 
ment of life unto eternal perdition. The poor man 
tremblingly replys, to that God I appeal for my sin- 
cerity, and if you think it necessary to my recovery, 
I will to-morrow before the Cadi renounce my error 
and by God's grace lay down my life to seal the truth 
of my repentance ; and do here ingage never to enter 
a mosque more, be the consequence what it will ; I 
beg your advice and assistance. Finding him thus 
tender, the good man saw it necessary to change the 
.Argument and preach to him the abundant mercy of 
God that would at all times receive a returning sinner, 
that his blessed Son came to seek and save that which 
was lost, and, says he, tho* the greatest hazard 
must not be refused when a soul is at stake, yet 
there seems a less difficult way for thee to extricate 
thyself ; thy habit is thy protection and thy freedom 
enables thee to pass the Ottoman empire ; leave then 
the tents of these wicked men and repair to Christen- 
dom where a life of piety may ascertain thy repen- 
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tance, qualify thee for absolution, and God may save 
thy soul ; and if thou wilt come to Aleppo, thou 
shalt find me upon such a day at the French Consul's,, 
where thou shalt be supply'd with clothes and by the 
first ship sent off either to thy native country or else- 
were at thy own choice, where I shall leave thee to 
the guidance of thy own conscience, the direction of 
the priest, and the mercy of God. This counsel the 
poor man followed and was punctual to his day, and 
sent home into France, a favour the French Consul 
always valued Mr. Frampton for, and gave frequent 
notice of his esteem and value of such an excellent 
person. 

Another instance of the same nature was that of a 
Portugueze frier, a man of some learning but more 
levity, who had scandalously deserted the faith, but 
upon what account I shall not mention. This un- 
happy person had his abode often at Aleppo ; and 
happy for him it was so ; for there Mr. Frampton 
came to take notice of him and by gentile address 
drew on his conversation. This creature was different 
from the former which necessity put upon desperate 
courses and at most but a souldier; but this had 
learning and education, bred up to the knowledge of 
religion, entered of a particular order with solemn 
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vows, had plenty or at least a competency to support, 
so that he could not pretend ignorance in his 
principles nor necessity for his change, but ran head* 
long into the ways of errour to gratify a more licen- 
tious appetite to the scandal and grief of Christians. 
All this was one day urged home to him by Mr. 
Frampton, and that with such force of argument and 
particularity of application that with Felix he was 

forced to tremble, and with liim to rmt off the confer- 
* 

ence to a more convenient season then pretending to 
answer all these objecticms^ but then (as usual with 
people that have no other) raillery must pass for 
argument ; but when that was answered and the 
poor objections from some difBcultys m Christianity 
solved, the last shift was that he did not i&xy Jesus 
Christ, but for some reasons to himself did not con- 
fess him as formerly and that he found his account hi 
making the Turks believe him to be of their sect ; to 
which was substantially answer'd that his very sub- 
mission to circumcision was a renouncing the blessed 
Jesus and all expectation of benefit from what He 
had done and suffered ; and an outward denial could 
never be attoned for by an inward respect ; and in 
^ such plain terms convinced him by appealing to 

his self, the present convictions of his own conscience, 
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the reflections he must sometimes have upon his pre- 
sent condition, and the fearful! looking for of judg- 
ment, when no shift could serve but naked truth would 
appear, and then it would not avail to say he was 
bom within the pale of the church, had been baptized 
into the name of Jesus, and was a partaker of the 
covenant God had made with men, when he had held 
the bloud of the covenant an unholy thing ; this so 
lively, express and strenuously push upon him, began 
to awaken his conscience and by God's blessing brought 
him into that fold from which he had strayed ; and 
with great peril had him ship*d of to Christendom, 
there as a penitent to bewail his fall to the end of his 
life. In this the French Consul was assisting, and, ' 
when the thing was discovered by the Turks, offered 
Mr. Frampton protection, tho* with the loss of his own 
life, if they should fix it upon him ; and desired Mr. 
Frampton to meet him upon the top of his house late 
at night, where they friendly confer'd about this 
dangerous case, to which Mr. Frampton reply*d that 
it was but for him to go a little sooner to England then 
he designed, and so secure his person and by that pre- 
vent enquiry. But it pleased God to bring him out of 
this ; tho' either this wretched friar or another that Mr. 
Frampton had brought back to his Saviour's fold, 
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returned to his vomit s^ain and Wd in the same town. 
Yet would not God suffer him to accuse a person that 
had been so bold in his Master's cause ; for had such 
a miscreant pursued and proved his complaint, the life 
of the accused must have answered for the attempt 
upon the Mahometan persuasion, to withdraw any 
from which is present death. 

During his residence at Aleppo there was no 
merchant or traveller with which he had not conver- 
sation and friendship, as particularly with that eminent 
French merchant and famous traveller, S' John 
Chardin, who hath so laboriously described all Persia, 
Colchis, the Black Sea, and so to the East Indies ; 
which parts he travelled over, and from his own obser- 
vation describes the country, soil, and product, with 
the maflers, government, habit, and religion of the 
several inhabitants. The particular respect this in- 
genious gentleman had for Mr. Frampton he expresses 
in his letter in which he many years after gratulated 
the church upon his promotion to the Bishoprick of 
Gloucester, which shall be after with others in the 
Apendix. 

And not only by his diligence in his proper office 
of the ministry but by an eminent piece of service he 
obliged the whole body of the Levant merchants both 
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at home and abroad, and which was by them never 
forgotten, and for which they not only gave to his 
Nephew that considerable post before mentioned, but 
pursu'd him with their respect and kindness to his 
dying day, yea beyond the grave, in shewing, as one 
especially did, a respect to a friend of his in a con- 
siderable benefaction, as many others have a kind 
respect, chargeable upon no other foot then their 
respect to him whose memory is precious among them 
now as his servjce was gratefull then. 

The case in short was this. As all the Turkish 
officers are greedy of mony and therefore prone to 
exaction, so the Basha of Aleppo Mortaza was not 
behind hand with any ; and not regarding either the 
account he might be called to or the Articles by 
which the Factory held their priveledges by, and so 
made no scruple to oppress them with his exorbitant 
demands which they had the courage to oppose ; and 
took the regular method ofredressing their grievances, 
which was by representing their case to the embassa- 
dour at the Port, who was to demand audience of the 
grand Visier, and from him an order for redress of the 
complainants upon the Grand Seigneor*s stipulation 
with his nation ; but as regular as this way was and as 
effectual as it used to be, it was in their case of no 

F 
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avail ; for letters there being sent by a particular per- 
son deputed by the governm"^ he must be consequently 
under the thumb, as a man may say, of the Basha, so 
that he neither dares carry nor deliver any without 
his leave ; upon that score none of their letters ever 
reached the Embassadour at Constantinople ; and 
long they expected a return of an answer to their 
complaints and kept as it were in war with 
the Basha who knew the advantage he had over 
them and his credit at the port .... and 
audaciously continued his demands with threats that 
he would seize their effects or secure some of their 
persons till he was satisfy*d ; by which, as Saint 
Paul was, they were constrained to appeal to Caesar, 
and dare him to appear and justify his demands 
before the Grand Visir ; but that the Ambassador 
might be apprized of their case, since they found 
letters would not do, they saw it absolutely necessary 
to send one of their number up to Constantinople with 
their Articles, and full instruction how to manage their 
cause. In this all agreed ; but could not so readily 
pitch upon the person to be sent ; it being not only a 
long journey of ... . miles, but hazardous in 
the undertaking not only from the robbery if not 
murther of the wild Arabs, but from the malice and 
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power of the Basha who might send an armed force, 
who would be sure of indemnity if they murther'd their 
messenger as well as for intercepting their dispatches. 
Upon this appearance of the danger every body had 
his excuse ; some from the consideration of their health 
not able to bear the fatigue ; others as being the hope 
of their family ; and as many from the consideration of 
having such considerable effects under hand, which they 
could not answer to their principals, should they hap- 
pen to miscarry. And when one could not justly 
answer the objection of another, one proposed as the 
likeliest man Mr. Frampton, as able and no doubt 
willing to ser\'e them and wholly disengaged from 
trade and accountable to none for his absence. In 
this they all agreed and sent their Chiaux or Cryer to 
desire him to come to their court, where they ac- 
quainted him with their case and request with which 
he readily comply'd; and undertook the journey upon 
one condition which they all consented to, and it was 
this that the Consul would daily read the prayers 
prescribed in the Liturgy, as far as a layman could, 
and that they would all constantly attend the service. 
This they gladly accepted ; and then prepare his in- 
structions and leave him to appoint his equipage, 
which with all charges they would defray and ever 

F 2 
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own the obligation. His instructions were to repre- 
sent the exorbitancys of the Basha as contrary to the 
Articles granted to the Factory and written in a long 
roll of parchment and signed with the Grand Seig- 
neor*s own hand without any paragraphs or breaks, 
so that the Articles to be insisted on must be mark'd 
that they might readily be recur'd to at an Audience, 
and this was done by runing a pin thro' the 
parchment. The guard Mr. Frampton chuse was his 
own servant and six as able men as he could find, all 
compleatly arm'd after the Turkish and English 
fashion. With them jojmed an English gentleman, 
one S' — Matthews, and his servant, who willingly 
went with them for the safeguard of their convoy. 
Thus appointed he was brought on his way by the 
Factory ; and taking their leave he in their hearing 
made this speech to his men, You know you have a 
bountifuU reward and are under my coinand : stand to 
your arms like men, and what is not in your power 
shall not be in your account ; but if in any danger 
any of you shall pretend to fly, depend upon it I set 
a bullet in his heart and reward the courage of the 
rest and you, my friends, if any of these men return 
without my certificate, take him up as a deserter. 
There was with them a , that is an old discharged 
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officer or souldier, that was going up to Constanti- 
nople for his pension ; this man, tho' but a shaddow, 
was so taken ^yith Mr. Frampton's speech that up he 
rode to him and says, Esma, that is, dost hear, a 
corruption of the Hebrew word, from whence Ishmael 
is derived, which signifys, one heard of God, dost 
hear, says he, be of good cheer ; if they all run 
away, I will stand by thee, and I will dye at thy foot 
but I will protect thee. So on their journey they 
went thro* the wast plains or deserts without any 
considerable disturbance. But a pleasant adventure 
happend which made their journey it may be the 
more prosperous. At night they set a watch as well 
in regard to their horses as themselves ; and then the 
rest making a pillow of their sadle, every man betook 
himself to rest on the ground. Late in the night he 
took a view of his small camp, and found his out- 
guards as fast asleep upon their sadles as the rest ; one 
of the sadles he gently took from the fellow's head, 
and returning to his place gave the alarm ; presently 
every man was up and in a posture of defence, but 
no danger appearing, they enquire the cause ; he asks 
them if they did not hear the enemy coming, which 
if his call had diverted, it was well ; all deny'd, the 
watch vouch their diligence ; however, says he, let 
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us begone before they come again ; and preparing 
for the march, the fellow mist his sadle and had no 
shift but that some one had stolen it to disgrace 
him, and that since they were up ; and would view 
every man's horse, but not finding it, Mr. Frampton 
calls to him ; friend take your sadle, and do so no 
more ; if I catch you asleep any more when you 
should be upon the watch, I shall more severely chas- 
tise you ; but in hopes you will discharge your trust, 
this shall be remitted. And this made them more 
carefuU afterward. However, that night or the next, 
they were interrupted by a company of the Arabs. 
Mr. Frampton sets his men in a posture of defence, 
fires of his piece, and calls out aloud in the Arabick 
tongue. All you that are coming this way, turn to 
the right or left, and pass by, or if you dare to 
advance, do it at your peril, we are ready for you and 
you must take your lot. Either their number was 
small, or they thought the other more then in truth 
they were, and so shar'd off. Mr. Frampton for the 
incouragement of his men gave every one a half 
Venice Zechin ; and on they march without any more 
disturbance to Constantinople, where they were all 
paid and by a writing under his hand discharged to 
return at their pleasure to Aleppo. 
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Mr. Frampton imediately repaired to the embassa- 
•dour at Pera di Galata, which is a suburb to Constan- 
tinople as Southwark is to London, and the usuall 
place of residence of forreign embassadours. 

Galata stands about two miles north of Stambol, 
as the Turks call Constantinople, of which it views the 
one half, as Constantinople doth the whole of this 
village, so often described that I shall add no more of 
its scituation or advantages and pleasant gardens. 
Here Mr. Frampton was received by the embassadour 
the Earl of Winchelsea with great respect, as well 
owing to his function as in regard to the honorable 
factory from whence he came, and the import of his 
business. For 'tis to be observed that among the 
Turks all respect begins at home, and the measure of 
other people's devoir is there taken from the regard 
you shew yourself to the person you introduce or re- 
commend. 

The embassadour signify'd Mr. Frampton's 
arrival, a friend of his, of his nation, a person of 
honour and intrusted with important business to be 
heard by the grand Visir of whom he demanded an 
audience in behalf of his nation. 

The grand Visir at that time was Mahamutt 
Kupruili, the son of the famous Visir Kupruili, both 
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known to be the great scourges of Christendom. Of 
this Visier Mr. Frampton was used to say, that for 
the make of his person there was not a compleater 
man on earth ; and for his address and mein not a 
superiour in the politest part of the world, one that 
well knew the dignity of his station and how to shew 
a favour without demeaning himself. The day of 
audience being come, they were introduced with the 
usual solemnity, and then by the Druggerman or In- 
terpreter he stated his case, which was argued ; and to 
be sure the Basha wanted not his advocates, one of 
which to lessen the credit of the English ask'd Mr. 
Frampton at what time it was they murther'd their 
king, an action abhorred by infidels, tho' defended 
by our Saints ; to which the Druggerman replied that 
it was in the same moon that Sultan Osmaii was sent 
to Paradice.® Many bold expressions Mr. Frampton 
was forced to use, and need enough of all his skill 
to manage a case against a Basha that had serv'd 
the grand Signior in quelling the rebellion of the 
Spahees ; but however, at the second audience he 
carryed his cause, and had the Grand Signior*s order 
of redress from the visier, with which he despatched 
a messenger to Aleppo to the mighty satisfaction of 
his friends and the no less mortification of their 
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powerful! Antagonist, whom they substantially af- 
fronted, when not long after he was mazoled or turned 
out, by not making him any reverence at his exit,, 
which was never in his power to revenge. 

Business being thus happily ended, he had no 
more to do then visit the city once the seat of the 
Christian Emperours ; and having a memory tenacious 
enough of the history of it, was the better quallify'd 
to examine and find out the curiositys of that large 
city, which being so particularly described, his ob- 
servations shall not be here inserted. Here he 
had the oppertunity of seeing all the great officers 
of that Court, and the person of the Sultan himself 
who had a deep scar in his forehead, given by a 
silver tumbler his father threw in his face when a 
child, upon this occasion Mahumed the father ta 
the then regnant Mahumed Han was but a weak 
man and often exposed himself; which his son one 
day laughing at in his presence, he asked him what 
he laughed at, the boy, for he was no more, an- 
swered it was to see what a fool he made of himself^ 
at which the father with all his strength discharged 
the goblet in his face, who was supposed to be killed 
by it, but being conveyed away was recovered by the 
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Chirurgeons and succeeded him in his government 
when young. 

Here happened an odd adventure of a Quaker 
who arrived at Constantinople during Mr. Frampton's 
stay there, named John Pitty a Kentish man, who 
moved with zeal against Popery came over to invite 
the grand Seignior to invade Hungary to extirpate 
it in the Emperours dominions. And this he said he 
was moved to by the Lord, and wrote to the Sultan 
a large sheet of paper frequently interlined, of his 
visions, mission, and proposals, with assurance of suc- 
cess, tho' the poor man was master of no other lan- 
guage than that his mother taught him. 

This letter Mr. Frampton was told of, by a 
servant attending the Embassadour, and that it was 
lodg'd with a renegado Englishman whose name 
shall not stain this paper : he was then a Captain of 
a ship, from whose hands he procure the original at 
the expence of two Venice Zechins, besides rewarding 
the persons going between. It began thus, To thee, 
Mahomet Han, by men of earth and commonly 
called Emperour of the Turks, for which said the 
good man John might have had a drubing tho' he 
came in the name of the Lord to excite, stir up, &c. 
But this letter, (kept many years after) being pro- 
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cur'd, he acquaints the embassadour with John's pre- 
sumption and folly, desiring him to put a stop to his 
proceeding in such blasphemy among a people 
iraoderately superstitious and extravagantly enthusi- 
astical, not so much for fear of the hurt might have 
happened to Christendom at his suggestion, tho' a 
little handle might have been laid hold on, but to 
secure John himself from being obliged either to re- 
nounce the faith or lay down his life, if he should be 
called to an account for his boldness. Upon this 
the Embassadour shook his bosom, in that country 
a note of vehement negation, fear or surprise ; but 
which ever it was in him, John was called, who made 
a comical figure with an high crown*d hat, narrow 
brim, a short cravat, and a strait coat, a smoaky 
countenance, and a picked beard ; and being de- 
manded, wither he had written to the grand Signior 
which he refused to answer, being asked why he left 
England said, he was moved by the Lord; and 
would have evaded the confession of his letter, till 
Mr. Frampton repeated the contents of it and shew'd 
him the mischiefs that might arise from it to the 
Christian name, should it take effect. However John 
stood mute, and the most that could be gotten was 
Pilate's answer, what I have written, I have written. 
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To bring him to a confession whither there were any 
more letters, the Embassadour ordered him some 
blows on the feet, which the attending Janizarys put 
in execution,' tho' at Mr. Frampton's request the 
number was abated ; and for fear of repetition John 
began to open, and upon full confession and demon- 
stration of the danger he had brought himself (and it 
may be his nation) in, he promised to withdraw and 
return for England, if they would not receive his 
testimony which he said was from the Lord. Then 
the Embassadour comanded him to be drub*d again, 
which Mr. Frampton desir*d might be spared, since 
the man might be confin'd, as he was till a ship was 
bound for England, upon which John was sent home, 
and taught a school not far from Deal where Mr. 
Frampton found him at his second voyage to 
Turkey. Such was the remissness of the Govern- 
ment, he invited John to the like ; or if he had any 
more letters, that he would be his courier ; to which 
John reply'd that he did not like their discipline, and 
had thanks to him that saved him from the severity 
of it; and that he was fully convinced, that he was 
then deceived ; and as a note of his respect, presented 
Mr. Frampton at his going off from Deal with a 
large basket of fine pipins, and in friendly mafler 
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waited on him to his ship with good wishes for his 
voyage. 

Another Quaker he met in Turkey and perswaded 
to return home from pursuing a voyage as ludicrous 
and ridiculous as the other was malicious. He came 
to some port and there Mr. Frampton chanc'd to be, 
who after some formal salutations pass'd, asked him 
what brought him into those parts and whither he 
was bound ; to which the Quaker answer'd that he 
was mov'd of the Lord to visit Jerusalem and in 
obedience to the call he had set his face to the East ; 
what, says he, art thou to do at Jerusalem } to which 
he reply'd that he was going thither to bear his testi- 
mony against them men that were called Fathers, and 
exhort them to leave that place and no longer to sit 
brooding over a dead Christ. Mr. Frampton endea- 
voured to convince him of the unlawfuUness of his 
attempt. The call could not be of God. But to that 
he was deaf: then he urged to him the difEcultys and 
hazard of the remaining part of the journey, as well 
as the expence of it thro* a country of infidels, theives, 
and murderers, and told him of the exactions of the 
several caphirs or permits he must pay as a frank 
for his passage in many places, ere he could get to 
Jerusalem, if he escaped with his life. But to all this 
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he tum*d a deaf ear, being utterly unacquainted with 
the customs of the country. But, says he, how wilt 
thou be able to make the Fathers there understand 
thee ? they can't speak English, and thou hast no 
other language. To this he answered, that, when he 
came there, it was given in upon him that he should 
have the gift of tongues. The vanity and presumption 
of which expectation Mr. Frampton sufficiently ex- 
posed, but the Quaker persisted, tho* I think he re- 
turned home without pursuing his intended voyage. 

After Mr. Frampton had visited all the antiquitys 
of Constantinople, the several churches that Christians 
are permitted to see, and fully informed himself of the 
state of that city, which none could better describe, 
he prepared for his return and advised his friends 
that by a certain day God willing he would be ready 
to execute the duty of his office. He set out accord- 
ingly and retum'd to Aleppo, from whence his friends 
came to meet him and with great respect brought 
him home to the Consul's house, more indeared to 
the factory by the hazard and success of his journey, 
which they paid tlie acknowledgm**' of to his dying 
day. 

In the year 1660 he with several other gentlemen 
of the factory made a journey to Jerusalem, there to 
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keep their Easter and visit the several places famous 
in holy Scripture for the mighty acts in our blessed 
Saviour's life and death and the wonderfuU miracles 
by him wrought. Mr. Frampton's character was well 
known there by the fathers of the convent before his 
arrival, from the report of the French, whose consul 
recomended him to the Padre Gaurdiano who paid 
him great esteem and was upon his account particu- 
larly respectfuU to him and his companions, notwith- 
standing their difference in opinion, by accomodating 
them with the greatest conveniences of the place ; nor 
were they at their departure less bountifuU in their 
presents as well as acknowledgments to the convent. 
During their stay here, as he made his own obser- 
vations of the present state of the holy city, so he 
stir'd up his friends to do the like and not content 
themselves with the observation of the present noveltys 
and ceremony of the festival both Turks and Greeks ; 
for, as 'tis in the Gospel, they also come up to the 
feast; but that they should recollect the Scripture 
account of the antiquity and remarkable places, events 
descriptions and prophesys, and compare them with the 
present state, that so they might not only see the 
Scriptures fulfilled but perceive the terrible alterations 
of that once eye of the world. 
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The first thing he examin'd was the situation. 
The figure of it he usually said was most like to a 
Turkish bow drawn, and the extent of it not very 
large, he walking the circuit of it in less than an hour, 
setting out at Bethlehem Gate. !Now he had opper- 
tunity to observe that the epithites bestowed on it in 
Scripture, as great city, &c. were rather terms of the 
respect and esteem it had, then argum"*" of its ex- 
tent ; for it could not from the nature of the place be 
on some sides extended, and by the situation of the 
adjacent places, whose distances are punctually de- 
scribed in the Bible and will be found to be the same 
now, so that on that side the city must occupy the 
same ground it did so long agoe ; on the other sides 
it hath as is evident by Scripture also, received con- 
siderable alterations, and that since our Saviour's 
time. And that niost remarkable is that Mount Cal- 
vary, the place of our Savio'*s Crucifixion that was 
then without the city, desecrated with the execution 
of malefactors, is now within the walls, as if conse- 
crated by His death (who suffered without the gate) 
to be a part of the holy city ; while Mount Sion, 
upon the North side, the city of the great king, a fair 
place, and to w®^ many more eulogys are afforded 
by the sacred penman, is excluded, and is now no 
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more a part of the city, but itself is without the gate, 
which if we make not a mark given by God to the 
dignity of the Christian Religion above the Jewish, 
may at least shew that the holyness of places is rela- 
tive and alters with 'time, being subject to chance and 
change. 

But Jerusalem is by many so well described that 
I shall not insert his plan of that so famous place, nor 
add anything to the relation the reverend and 
ingenious Mr. Maundrell, since Chaplain at Aleppo, 
hath given of the celebration of the paschal Solemnity 
in his valuable account of his voyage thither, descrip- 
tion of the roads, and customs as well as the 
exactions from them, who either curiosity or devo- 
tion draw thither; but proceed to something Mn 
Frampton had a curiosity to search after, which that 
ingenious gentelman omitted, and that was his enquiry 
^fter the remains of the ancient foundation and 
muniments of the city before its destruction by the 
Romans ; and in order to this he took as near a view 
of the place where Soloman's temple stood for a 
very near approach there cannot be, since a Turkish 
Mosche now takes up the room ; and such a sanctity 
the Mahometans place in their temples that the 

footsteps of a Christian is supposed to profane them, 
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or sanctify a casual offender into a true Musselman, 
except he washes away the defilement with his bloud. 
This makes the wiser among travellers very cautious 
in their approaches to such buildings, tho' the stately- 
ness of this affords a temptation, yet would it not 
answer the rashness of the attempt ; upon which 
score Mr. Frampton contented himself with a bare 
relation of it Now here once for all it shall be said 
that the Mosques, however stately without, with fret 
and Mosaick work, and adom'd with curious spires, 
as many, at least, as were anciently Christian, yet are 
they plain within, adorn'd only with lamps, and the 
name of God inscrib'd on the walls, or at most some 
few sentences of the Alcharon. What their manner 
of worship is hath been by very many punctually set 
down, only one thing Mr. Frampton observed not I 
think taken notice of by any other, and that is their 
uniformity of posture in some part of their devotions 
which at certain times they perform in the Area of 
their Mosques, which he observed from a distant house- 
top. When they come to some passage, they all bow 
forwards, and that so exactly in point of time, that, 
as he used to express it, no disciplined army, or 
gentle wind more evenly bow*d the standing com 
then these men evenly inclined their heads ; and when 
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they came to some other passage, they all as regu- 
larly looked behind them, which he afterwards desir'd 
one of them to explain to him ; and the account he 
gave was to this effect, that when they incHn'd, it was 
humbly to thank God for the mission of his Prophet, 
and when they look'd back it was in expectation of 
seeing their prophet return according to his promise, 
as one dky he assuredly will, (tho' let by the sins of the 
people) and not knowing when, we are always look- 
ing for him ; by this alluding to that passage of the 
Gospel, Watch, for you know not when your Master 
Cometh. Another time he observed a novice among 
the Derviches in a religious exercise to stand out and 
turn round so long, till he was near falling with giddi- 
ness, when a superiour of that order took him in his 
loose garment, and canyd him off. To this all people 
are admitted, and this, he told Mr. Frampton, was for 
their, that is unbelievers', sake that they praised God 
in the dance ; but to return from this digression. 

At Jerusalem the better to discover any remains 
of antiquity, he associated himself with a learned 
Jew, and desired of him an account of what tradition 
said of any remains of the city or its walls. To the 
first he said, they supposed it had underwent a total 

alteration by the power of their enemys and the 
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change of customs ; but as to the walls, says he, I will 
shew you as great a part as is anywhere left, and with 
that took him out into his garden and pointed to a 
decay'd wall that was on the side of some Mosque 
or ground adjoining, where they could not go. Says 
he, I have had it from very old men, that it had been 
constantly held that these stones were part of the old 
wall that had escaped so many fatal destructions. As 
well as glasses could inform, they were of a blewish 
colour of very great length and thickness, and con- 
sequently of good breadth, and if I remember right 
about twelve in number ; so that the art of bringing 
them thither is not the least part of the wonder. But 
finding so little remains of the Jewish antiquitys, any 
more then what nature form'd, and so less liable ta 
alteration, and of these a tradition, that they were the 
places of the several acts of holy men recorded in 
Scripture, and some of them likely enough to be the 
same, he next set himself to visit and view the places 
of note upon the Christian account, of which the 
Gospel makes mention, as the places our Savio' did his 
mighty acts in. And going out of Jerusalem he passed 
over the brook Cedron, which, however noted by name 
in sacred writ, is no more than a torrent, there being 
not a drop of water in its course, when he was there 
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Anno 1660, nor in the year 63, when he the second 
time visited the holy city, it being only supply'd by 
winter's rain and the melting snow. In the city he 
carefully surveyed the temple of the Sepulchre, and 
oftentimes comended the exact description of it by 
several European travellers to whose works I refer 
for that In this church was then kept the stone 
tradition tells us Joseph of Arimathea, that bold, arid 
honorable counsellor, cover'd our Saviors grave with^ 
a small peice of which the Father Gaurdiano 
presented Mr. Frampton with. It is now translated 
to a chapel without Sion Gate, and in the possession 
of the Armenians, being two yards and a quarter 
long, a yard broad, and a yard thick plaister*d over, 
only some places left for pilgrims to kiss, and none 
can now be broken off. All the other places in and 
about Jerusalem he visited, as well in the country as 
villages, as Frier Eusebius Velles, a minorite then 
Comissary there, attests in his diploma usually given 
to pilgrims, whose seal is a curious stamp of the 
Ascension of our Lord with this Epigraphe, Sigillum 
Gaurdiani sacelli conventus montis Sion, and when 
told by the friers of the miraculous impression of our 
Saviour's last footsteep upon earth, he put him in 
mind that the marks the holy Apostles saw in our 
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Saviour's hands when he lifted them up in giving his 
last blessing upon earth had a better foundation and 
afforded a more comfortable meditation then such a 
precarious mark could do : for tho* we were well 
assured of the Mount, yet of the particular part there 
was less certainty ; and to another that shew'd him 
the impression the girdle made that the blessed Virgin 
drop'd to confirm St. Thomas in her Assumption^ 
he advised to consider whither such fabulous rela- 
tions might occasion the Infidels, among whom they 
liv'd, to call in question the Verity of those the holy 
Scripture attested to. At Jerusalem he rec'd the 
marks in his arms, which are usually imprinted by the 
poor Christians of Bethlehem. From Jerusalem they 
went down to Jordan to visit the famous places on, 
as Jericho, and about it, as the Lake where stood 
Sodom and Gomorrah, as well as to view that river 
our Lord was pleased to honour with his own baptism ; 
and among the pilgrims of that country it is held ta 
be next to baptism to wash in it now ; which made 
some of them say, when they saw several of the English 
preparing to make the experiment of swimming in the 
Dead Sea, these poor Franks know not what they are 
about to do. This Mr. Frampton desir'd them to 
explain, whither any damage would come to them ; to 
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which they gravely answered, poor men theyl wash off 
their baptism^ reputing the washing before in Jordan 
as a repetition of that Sacrament, or equivalent to it. 
That being all the hazard, he made himself ready 
with the rest, and coming to the bank, he said to him 
that was nearest, get in ; nay, quoth he, somebody 
first with Mr. Frampton jump'd in, and the water 
bearing him up with more than ordinary force, he 
found swimming in the common way troublesome, and 
therefore turn*d on his back, and then with ease moved 
where they would, and finding a shallow they waded 
that, and came to a place that resembled a ruine, 
which they were willing to suppose the remains of 
that dreadful! destruction the Scripture mentions ; 
there a little under water they discovered a stump of 
a tree. Mr. Will. Fane from thence brought a few 
small stones, to gratify an unknown curiosity, having 
neither design to prove, nor any notion of their 
quality ; yet when they came up to Jerusalem, it being 
a cold day, they had a fire made, and Mr. Fane threw 
one of the stones into the fire, upon which there was 
such an horrible stench of brimstone that alarm'd the 
whole convent, which ran about enquiring where it 
was, and being told how it came to pass, were sur- 
prized at the relation ; for tho' some of them had been 
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there many years, had never either had a curiosity 
to enquire after things of that nature, or if they had 
a thought that way, yet had never pursued it ; and 
this perhaps might quicken the curiosity of the 
Frenchmen who (hearing this relation) Mr. Mandrell 
tells us they made a farther discovery of some pillars, 
and fragments of buildings, as the Father Gaurdiano 
and procurator told him that they themselves had 
seen it. 

While they were sporting in Jordan, Mr. Framp- 
ton had the curiosity to swim over to the other side 
to view the trees and plants, and coming back was in 
danger to have found a grave in the river. For by 
either the violence of the wind, or the washing of the 
river, a tree was overturned into it ; and he coming 
into that rapidity was like to have been carry*d 
among the broken branches, where he must probably 
have perished, but being very strong he turn'd his 
course against the stream, but swimming in linnen 
drawers and they ty*d at the knee, he drew such a 
weight of water that for all his strength was like to 
sink him, to the great pain of his friends that from the 
shoare saw his distress. But not deserting himself, 
he turn'd once more with the stream, unty'd his 
drawers, and then with ease he made the bank, 
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where he was gratulated by his company upon his 
deliverance, most particularly by a Frier, who blamed 
his curiosity, told him in these words his mind, I 
saw your distress, and prayed heartily for you, let 
this be a warning to you how you run into danger, 
for the wise man saith, qui amat periculum, peribit 
in illo ; thanking him for his friendly concern and 
advice, he dress'd himself, and so they set forward. 

His usual remark upon the places of our Savior's 
great actions was, that if they were not proper to be- 
get, yet would mightily heighten the devotion of any- 
one that meditated upon such passages of the Gospel 
which set out the infinite condescension of our blessed 
Lord, the marks of which were then before their eyes. 
There was scarcely a town or place in all the holy 
land or confines whose story the Scripture mentions, 
but he during his sixteen years residence in the East 
took some time or other an oppertunity to visit. At 
the little town of Joppa he took the exact description 
of its little port, number of houses and inhabitants. 
Particularly he visited there the house where St. Peter 
sojourned when sent for by Cornelius, and where he 
had the convincing miracle of the Sheet ; the house of 
Simon the tanner by the seaside, it being then pos- 
sess'd by a man of the like occupation. He took also 
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an oppertunity to visit Tyre and Sidon, so famous in 
Scripture for their force and merchandice, as well as 
the Tyrean dye and Sidonian mechanicks, but now 
both reduced to a lower sphere, especially the former, 
while the latter hath a small port its sole maintain- 
ance now. Tripoli and Damascus did not pass with- 
out his observation, and in his way thither he made 
a laborious voyage to Mount Libanus, in the Scrip- 
ture Lebanon, famous for its snow and ceders, the 
first making a brook in the valley beneath, and the 
latter affording Solomon timber for his magnificent 
temple and buildings. Of the larger size there were 
then he observed nineteen of vast bulk, both for 
body and extent of bough, tho' Mr. Mandrel in 1697 
found but sixteen remaining, these were said to be 
what Soloman left there, as then too small for his use. 
From thence he went to Tripoli, and thence to 
Damascus, to perform which voyage he was desired 
by a Frier to lend him a spare horse he had, which 
was readily granted rather then the poor man should 
go on foot, as otherwise he must have done; but 
being not much used to such sort of cattle he 
brought him to an unlucky accident; for coming 
to some water to gratify the horse's craving and 
to shew his care, rode him in, but just enough 
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to wet his foot, and being hot with travelling, it 
founder'd him downright; which the next day's lame- 
ness convinced the frier ofi and gave Mr. Framptoa 
an oppertunity to see the humour of the Damascenes ;. 
for upon quest of a farriar, none would come to him, 
but he must come to them, if he thought their skill, 
worth his pains, for the people there are as proud as 
Spaniards tho* as beggarly as they; but to save a 
good horse this must be submitted to, and not willing 
to trust his servant, away went he with his lame 
horse into the street called Strait, and so it is 
and very long, famous in Scripture for Ananias cure 
of St. Paul's blindness, which house is still shewn to> 
Christian travellers tho* now but a poor mansion ; here 
he finds out the horse-doctor, waits at his door till 
he pleased to come, and at last out comes the man*. 
What wouldst thou have with me ? To see if thee 
canst cure this horse. Dost thou know me, and 
ask such a question ? it ought not to be a doubt,, 
we'el see what's the matter ; if thou wilt have any 
thing done to thy horse, take up his foot This was 
submitted to, and to work goes the man, and in short 
cured the horse. But then for the pay ; why, quoth he, 
dost thou think, I, that have been a farrier to this 
Basha, that Cadi, and so on thro' their quality, will 
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5toop so low as to sell my art to a Gaur, that is an 

unbeliever, or an infidel as thou art, but thou must 

take notice that my remedys are very expensive ; and 

so with some intreaty he condescended to take five 

times as much as it all cost him. Having visited all 

the remarkable places about and in Damascus so often 

described by others, he after about a fortnights stay 

there left the city, which, as he used to say, abounded 

with all things for the convenience and pleasure of 
life. 

Another voyage that he made was down into 
Egypt. Most of the famous places there he would 
perfectly describe, and many a hazzard he ran in that 
adventure. One very particular one was this. Pass- 
ing down a river in a large boat with many passen- 
gers, one nimbly running along the side of the vessell 
fell over board. On goes the vessell, and the Turk 
swam after, but without hopes of life, the master re- 
fusing the application of many to stop his course to 
save him. At length Mr. Frampton who very 
fluently spake their language interposed and pre- 
vailed, the fellow was taken in, and soundly drub'd, 
and on they go again. Mr. Frampton as an infidel 
was to be content with the worst place ; only one man 
less sensible of the prophanation, and more taken 
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with his facetious temper and the good observations 
he had made on men and things, came and sate by 
him and entered discourse with him of several things 
and places to his great satisfaction. At this the rest 
were offended, and often persuaded him to come and 
sit with them, which he refusing, at last they brake 
out into opprobrious language why he would keep 
company with a Gaur, to which he reply'd, because 
he liked his company best. Upon which they were 
so inraged that they proposed to throw that Frank 
over board and had perhaps have done it, had not 
he persuaded the man to gratify them with his com- 
pany, and the Master of the vessell interposed, up- 
braiding them with their baseness towards a man 
that had shewn so much compassion to a Musselman 
when in distress, and prevailed with him to save him. 
And to shew the sense he had of the humanity of 
that action he would take his person into his protec- 
tion and soundly drub the next person that affronted 
him ; by which means he came safe to Egypt, where 
he spent some time at Grand Cairo, so called because 
the greatest city there, not the biggest in the 
world, it not being so big as the city of London, as 
he answer'd King Charles the Second, who some 
years after asked him the question. 
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At Cairo the Levant company were prevail'd 
upon to settle a Consul, for the better managment of 
trade in those parts, and the man that sought and 

obtained that post, was Mr. B sh, son of SirT — 

B — , whose name for his ingratitude and injustice (tho* 
his son had the benefit of Mr. Frampton's hazzardous 
undertaking and the company's generosity) shall be 
spared. This gentleman had not long been there, 
but he became the object of the Turkish officer's 
covetous exaction, and in such remote parts they 
are little less than absolute, to whom that gentleman 
refused to pay an exorbitant demand, and a pretence 
is never wanting there, he coloured over his oppres- 
sion by the name of justice, avering that what he 
demanded was only for a debt contracted by a 
consul that resided there five and forty year before, 
for so long there had been no consul there, and till 
that was paid, he confin'd this unfortunate gentleman 
to his house under a guard of Janizarys. The com- 
pany resolved to contend the same at the port, but that 
would be so long in doing that if they cleared them- 
selves of the old debt, they were sure to contract a 
new one which possibly might be as large. In this 
disconsolate condition Mr. Frampton appl)r'd to him 
as the head of his nation, tho' unable to protect him- 
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self ; and sending up by a servant that there was an 
Englishman* that desired to pay his respects to the 
consul, he was long in coming, supposing him some 
one in distress whom he could neither relieve nor 
entertain ; but at last he found it was the reverse, 
Mr. Frampton desiring the liberty of lodging in his 
house, the whole expence of which he offer'd to bear 
during his stay. And here they consulted his escape 
as the likelyest way to pay the old score. All 
dangers and difficultys were weigh'd should a dis- 
covery be made, the least of which was perpetual 
slavery or cruel death. However Mr. Frampton 
would needs have leave to try what might be done, 
and took all oppertunity in his going to and fro to 
find out persons fit to engage in such a dangerous 
design, (which if it miscarryed, would prove fatall to 
them all), and was so lucky to find proper tools to 
work with ; and having mony and language enough, 
he regaled and treated often, and by little and little 
insinuated to them the assistance he required, yet 
to each man singly for fear of being betray'd. And 
when all deny'd, he would get something out of one 
that might serve his turn with another. At last 
they found he had their whole history and conse- 
quently their lives in his hands, they became more 
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flexible, and finding him generous, so began to con- 
sider more the reward then the danger, and under- 
took to carry off the unfortunate gentleman, if he 
would put himself under their conduct, as they had 
done a Venetian Bayliff in the like circumstance. So 
they struck the bargain at four hundred dollars, and 
expences to be paid on delivery of the person at the 
appointed place, which after Mr. Frampton's return 
they punctually perform'd, the. Company advancing 
an hundred dollars more as a gratuity, which they 
nor the company was ever the better for, a great man 
related to them in high post unworthily keeping that 
to himself. The poor gentleman thus once more at 
liberty was soon sent off for England, where he died 
before he could repay the cdmpany or see Mr. 
Frampton, who not long after came to England just 
after the terrible conflagration of London, fis shall be 
after observed. And while there he waited on the Old 
Knight, not to receive thanks, for he always rested in 
a good office done, but to put him in mind how just 
it was to refund the mony his friends of the company 
had expended to redeem his son. But all he could 
get was an high esteem of his own conduct & 
friendship, to whom he said he ow'd a statue of gold ; 
but he never paid a Groat of the just debt, so the 
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Company, I suppose, may place this in the account of 
their numberless generous and noble actions. 

But to return to Egypt. There Mr. Frampton 
had the curiosity to examine the inside of some of 
the Pyramids, and to go up to the top of one whose 
height was . . . yards, and about fourteen, or sixteen 
foot square at top, so that the picturing then picked 
as usual doth injury to truth and the Architect. The 
basis of that he was upon was so large, that a strong 
man from the top of it could hardly throw a stone 
beyond its circumference. Here a Frier pluck'd a. 
small kit out of his sleeve, and gave them a tune, to 
which they danced. Among others that were in 
company, there was that accomplished fine gentleman 
Signior Giovanni Michael Menlin of Norimburg, 
since Secretary of state to the Illustrious house of 
Hanover, and not many years since living, if yet 
dead. With him Mr. Frampton had a strict friend- 
ship, which begat a correspondence of many years, 
till the abundance of business that gentleman fell 
into somewhat slackened the intercourse. But one 
day finding Mr. Thynne son to the Lord Weymouth 
in his travels thro' Germany, he kindly enquired fof 
his much esteemed friend Mr. Frampton, and being 
told he was still alive, and then deprived of his 

H 
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Bishoprick, was cheerful! and above the want of it, 
the good man was much elated, and says, I could 
expect no less then what was great from such a noble 
soul, and by Mr. Thynne sent him in an Italian letter 
his kind salutes with a request that he would send 
him his picture to adorn a pyramid he had built of the 
same figure as that they were upon in Egypt, in 
which he had hung up all the men of note that were 
with them, and wanted only his as the chiefest orna- 
ment to compleat the set ; this letter was dated. . . . 
While they were in Egypt, they one day diverted 
themselves with swiming, in which a French man 
would accompany them, a person of great stature and 
bulk but of little courage ; for being out of his depth, 
his heart began to sink, and he in danger to drown 
began to cry out, *pour amor le Dieu, help me/ 
which Mr. Menlin was friendly going to do, when Mr. 
Frampton desired him to forbear, saying, that 
cowardly fellow will sink you both, and with that 
struck up to him, and charged him upon peril of being 
deserted not to touch him with his hand, and so took 
him under the right arm, carry'd him on, and then 
Mr. Menlin struck in and compleated the friendly 
office of bringing safe to land. During their stay 
there, they were convinced of the fable that it never 
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rained in Egypt, seeing a show'r. But it must be how- 
ever noted, that was an unusual sight and looked 
upon by the country people as ominous, and also 
that it happened on the coast, so that the inland per- 
haps might never see the like, for it was not like a 
show'r in England, but fell in great drops and very 
distant one from another, not to water the earth but 
as the effects of an hasty exhalation. 

In this country they sow a great deal of rice, 
which stands up very deep in water, and therefore he 
had the curiosity to observe their way of Agriculture 
which was thus. Most men, be their estates biger or 
less, have yet a small portion lying upon the river 
Nile ; in this plat they have a pit which they fill with 
water, forc'd up from the river when low by an 
engine turn'd by oxen, but when the river swells, it 
fills without that labour. Then they plough their land 
all one way, shooting from the river or their pit, and 
then 'tis crossed by an head furrow which they fill 
from the pit or river, and with their foot move the 
earth from the mouth of the furrow that runs in 
length, and when that is full, on to the next. And 
this seems to account for that expression of Moses, 
when comending the land of Canaan he among other 
things says, they shall not w^ater the ground with 
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their foot, Deut xi. lo, as in the land of Egypt 
from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot And often 'tis, 
that they are forc'd to repeat this toil, and the water, 
which hath stood, is let out into the sandy plains 
beyond their fields. 

And as of their land, so he took a good account of 
their river, so famous among both historians and poets, 
who he used to say seem'd to write one after another 
and depended upon report rather then any observation 
of their own, if they did not give in too much to in- 
vention. The so famous seven mouths are not now 
in being, nor such an overflowing at constant times 
the ancients speak of, from thence guessing at the fer- 
tility of the ensuing year. However as of old, so now 
industry produces plenty. And the next thing he 
enquired after was the stock of the river, which pro- 
duces variety of fish and monsters, being infested 
with Alegators or crocodiles, an amphibious creature 
preying upon man and beast in or out of the water. 
The skins he frequently saw and of very large sizes, 
but never the creature itself. One day he and his 
friend Menlin were swiming in the Nile, and coming 
first to land, he call'd out hastily, Signior Michael, 
haste to shore, I see a terrible ugly creature lift up 
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itself above the water at a distance beyond you, I 
fear you are in danger ; with which he made the best 
of his way, and dressing as fast as they could, 
march'd off. And having gratify'd their curiosity, 
Mr. Frampton, leaving mony with the persons he had 
engaged upon the account aforesaid, recomended him 
and his case to God, left that country and in his 
return hired horses and mules for himself servant, 
and baggage. And upon one stage he was supply'd 
by a ... . that is, a person that pretends to a power 
over serpents, as Asps and the like, that they neither 
hurt him nor any else, and to force them to stay 'till 
he took them up, and that he had a power to convey 
this gift to any other, and told a long story how he 
came by this gift and an ability to do many other 
things, as to turn Coffee into milk, and the like. Ay, 
q'th Mr. Frampton, thy skill may stand us in good 
stead, for at the next town we can have coffee, but I 
doubt we shall be too late for milk. Well, I'll supply 
thee, quoth he, and upon a sudden gave a start, and 
away he ran, and in a little time they came up with 
him and found him with a huge serpent by the head, 
and twisted round his arm ; here, saith he, is an in- 
stance of my comand. Of thy confidence, says Mr. 
Frampton, for hadst thou the power thou boastest of, 
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why didst thou run after that creature and not cofiiand 
it to stay ? Why, says he, I could have done that, 
but knew not how near his hole was. Prithee, says 
he, take it away. Why } quoth the fellow, it c*ant 
hurt thee ; how then, quoth he, earnest thou by that 
bloud on thy hand } that, says he, was from the bush 
where it sought for shelter. 

However Mr. Frampton would have it killed, 
upon which the man put the head of it upon a flat 
stone, and gave him another and bid him strike it, 
for so it ought to be killed, alluding to the text Thou 
shalt bruise his head. In a little time they drew 
near to the city, where he sate down on the graves 
and demanded his mony, desiring another to bring 
his mule, for he would not go into the town. Why, 
says Mr. Frampton, what shall I do for the milk 
thou hast promised me.*^ That's all one, says he, 
my companion will go to take to the beasts. Mr. 
Frampton observed the fellow was not well, and pos- 
sibly might dye for his fooling with the venemous 
beast. This story he used to tell to shew the enthu- 
siastical and superstitious practices of those people. 

Having ended this voyage, he made his way to 
Aleppo, being so well acquainted with the East, Syria, 
Palestine, and other of these countrys, that the idea 
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of them was so fix'd in him that even in old age he 
would account for their distance by the mile, discourse, 
of their soil, situation, product, inhabitants, their cus- 
toms and maners, as if he had just then come from 
among them, with pleasure to himself and diversion 
of his friends, ever concluding with blessing to God 
that carr/d him safe thro' the whole. 

From Aleppo, by the leave of his friends there 
who would deny him nothing, he made a visit to 
England in the latter end of the year 1666, and 
arrived at London not long after the dreadfuU fire 
there, which melancholly prospect abated much of his 
satisfaction, and therefore he bent his meditations 
upon a theam proper to raise the spirits of many 
people, drooping upon their losses ; and frequently 
preached upon the great duty of self-examination 
and repentance, that God might turn from his fierce 
anger, and this he did to the satisfaction and benefit 
of very many that heard him ; and a memorable pas- 
sage there is relating to it. Coming one Sunday out 
of a church, where the most excellent Bishop Pearson 
had preached that forenoon, he was accosted by a 
grave old gentleman on this maner Sr you see our 
calamity, God hath visited us, and that in such a ter- 
rible maner, that tho' we are now withdrawing from his 
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house, yet very many of us have none of our own to 
go to, if you have any word of exhortation, or com- 
fort to the people, in the name of God I request it, 
say on. To this proposal Mr. Frampton readily 
comply'd, and the numerous auditory retum'd to the 
Church, where he from the pulpit most earnestly in 
a devout prayer but not long recomended them and 
their deplorable case to God, and awaken'd them to 
a serious, hearty and timely repentance from the 
consideration of the terrours of the Lord, of which he 
told them their late dreadfuU suffering was but a 
token of what the Almighty could do, taking for his 
text Heb. xii. 29, For Our God, is a consuming fire, 
where, having no notes, as not expecting to preach, 
he recollected his former meditations upon that text, 
which his faithfuU memory serv'd him well to do. 
This sermon filFd not only the city, but reach'd the 
court too, where an essay of his talent was required, 
and having notice of the same by Bishop Dolben, 
then clerk of the closett to the king, he set himself 
to recollect his more scattered thoughts, and preached 
upon the same text at Whitehall, to the satisfaction 
of the court and of his majesty also who was pleased 
to be his Auditor and to enquire who he was and 
from whence, and hearing he had spent so much 
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time abroad, sent for him, and ask'd him of several 
parts. And then it was that he ask'd him of the ex- 
tent of Cairo, sumamed the Great, whither it was 
really the bigest city in the world, ' who reply'd not 
so big as yor Majestys royal city at London before 
the fire, nor so big as I hope your Majesty will live 
to see it be. The King offered him his hand to kiss 
and dismist him graciously. 

In this voyage he had many adventures worth re- 
marking and too many to be inserted here, but what 
passed off Leghorn must not be omitted. Upon the 
ship that brought them down was an Eastern 
Christian of Mosel, who was bound to Rome to get 
the charity of his holiness and other principal people ; 
his name was Ebnetbena, that is the son of the car- 
penter, for, as before said, they have some reason for 
every name they impose. This man Mr. Frampton 
caird to him and ask'd him how he designed to pass, 
having no provision aboard nor contracted for any, 
to which he answered he wa^ among Christians and 
that when he came into Italy he could repay the 
curtesy. He asked what recomendations he had, upon 
which he produced a packet of letters importing that 
he had been a kind receiver and entertainer of the 
missionarys, some set out his being there before. Those 
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that were not so much for his service Mr. Frampton 
put by themselves, and told him what was his best 
method and told him he would maintain him in the 
voyage; as he did, and arriving at Leghorn, they 
were altogether in the Lazaretto to perform their 
quarantine, which when almost expired, he sent to a 
convent, to let them know that there was a poor 
Christian of the East, and his friends that had 
hitherto supported him were going off, and so re- 
comended him to their charity. Upon the receipt of 
this letter a Frier was sent to see him, and in coming 
down the street Mr. Frampton, walking at the Laza- 
retto gate, knew him at a distance and saluted him 
by the name of Father Blasio. The other as soon 
knew him, as having seen him at Aleppo, and with 
great respect wellcomes him into Christendome, saying. 
Well, Signior Roberto, I am no longer in suspense 
who it was that relieved the poor Easterlin, since he 
came with you that never set bounds to charity, as I 
myself can witness. I will acquaint the convent with 
yor friendship, who I am sure would serve you in 
any thing in their power for yor better accommodation 
here, and desired to know what might be acceptable, 
to which he answered, if they would l^nd him a book 
or two, it would divert his stay. Says father Blasio, 
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say but what books you would have, cind they shall be 
brought, to which he reply'd that he had been so long 
sequestered that he was a stranger to the works of the 
learned, but, says he, Send me anything you under* 
stand yourself, and you know I have as many lan- 
guages as you, and that will please me. Away went 
the Frier, and soon after came the proveditor with 
the books half a dozen and the Prior and Convent^s 
respects and thanks, with a present of a sallad, a small 
cruise of oil, and some fruit It was when the qua- 
rentine, that is, the forty days stay to shew they 
are not infected with the plague, were almost spent 
that Mr. Frampton sent to the convent, and well it 
was that he sent no sooner, for tho' a man from the 
Friers behavior could expect no hurt, yet there was 
a snake in the grass, the perfidious rascal had laid an 
information of heresy against him for perverting as 
they caird it a Jesuit in the East, which was the 
aforenamed ingenious father Georgio Richelio, a man 
of more learning than Blasio had malice. But by that 
time the process could be fram'd at Rome and sent 
down, Mr. Frampton had paid his visit at Florence 
and was gone for England without the least suspicion 
of Father Blasio's malicious design ; to whom the 
books for the convent were returned with many 
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thanks. So soon as the order came down, the Officers 
•of the Inquisition were not slow in execution, and 
arrests another English Clergyman that was there, 
who deny'd the fact or that he had ever been in the 
East ; and by Sr. John Finche's application, who was 
then envoy from King Charles the Second to the 
♦Grand Duke, he was enlarged. This story Sr. John 
told Mr. Frampton, when he the second time visited 
Florence, at which place he was kindly entertained by 
Sr. Bernard Gascon, famous for his deliverance at 
Colchester, when condemned to dye by the rebells, 
with Sr. George Lisle, and Sr. Charles Lucas, and is 
the person the as famous Hudibras gives the character 
•of a stout souldier to, under the wooden leg which 
broke the peace and head of Knighthood, but being a 
delinquent false and forged, yet as a forreigner he's en- 
larged. This I can't forbear the putting in, that such 
a clear explanation of that misterious poet should not 
slip my memory, who have always wished that some 
one would give us the names of all those people, 
whose characters are there laid down, which would be 
the best key to those incomparable cantos. 

But, to return to Florence, one day at diner, 
where Sr. Bernard entertained many friends, to shew 
his respect to the whole kingdom in the person of 
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Mr. Frampton, he ask*d where had spent the 
morning, whether he had seen the curiositys of the 
city, to which he answered he had seen many noble 
buildings, and that morning the Grand Dome or 
Church, where, it being lent, he had heard a sermon, 
upon which Sr. Bernard ask*d him who he thought 
preach'd best, the English or the Friers there ; to 
which he readily answered that he having spent more; 
time in England then himself had in Italy, he would 
not so far affront his judgment as to decide the 
question. At which Sr. Bernard smiPd and said in 
English, I know your opinion and perfectly agree 
with you in that. 

But to account, as before said, for his marriage, it 
was at this time that he marryed Mrs. Mary Caning, 
who had for twelve years retained her love to him as 
he had done for her, as some tender letters that 
passed between them, which I have seen, do witness. 
This gentlewoman from her education was as well 
accomplished as most of the best quality, and from 
the frequent soUicitation she was troubled with to 
embrace the Church of Rome knew so well the 
strength of their arguments that the subtillest Jesuit 
could not cheat her with a fallacy, and to defend her- 
self she was constrained to read and advise how to 
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defend her own perswasion, and by that means she 
understood the grounds of Religion as thro'ly as most. 
And as few could talk better of it than she, so yet 
fewer there are that so conscientiously reduced their 
knowledge to practice, and was thereby a yokefellow 
worthy such an husband, that to save his conscience 
void of offence suffered a deprivation of all his prefer- 
ments. This worthy woman left this life for a better 
in the year 1680, and lies buried in the Chapel dedi- 
cated to our blessed Lady in the Cathedral Church 
of Gloster, under a black marble upon which her 
husband as a token of his affection caused an 
Epitaph to be inscribed, as shall be found at the end 
of these papers. 

This their marriage was consumated in the year 
i66yf and kept so private that it was not known to 
his friends at Aleppo (tho* well enough to those here) 
to whom in a little time he went again upon the 
account of his Nephew, as hath been said before, and 
by his death was longer detained upon his former 
cure then he intended, and contrary to his promise to 
his new wife whose love to him extended to his rela- 
tions, and therefore consented to a voyage, so much 
to the advantage of her then but lately Nephew, tho', 
as it appeared after, she condemned herself to a four 
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years' widowhood, and made her husband an unwilling 
exile with great peril of his life. For the same dread- 
full pestilence that took away his nephew raged in 
the city and was as little indulgent to his friends as 
to others. And the duty of his Office, as well as the 
tenderness of friendship obliging, he was by his fre- 
quent visits, like Aaron standing between the dead and 
the living, adjusting matters between them that could 
not otherwise come together. But when it pleased 
God so to abate the violence of the distemper among 
them, they retir'd for fear of farther infection to 
the mountains of Byland, fifty miles from Aleppo 
from whence in the year 1669 he wrote a tender 
letter to his wife with the melanchoUy relation of his 
and their circumstances, yet blessing God that as the 
Psalmist said had preserved him from the noisome 
pestilence, the arrow that flyeth by day ; for among 
all his visits it pleased God to keep him to the 
comfort and assistance of many free from the 
contagion. 

So soon as they retum'd, he renew'd his application 
to the company in England for a successor and 
obtained the favour of being recalled. And upon notice 
of Mr. Huntington's parting from England, he made 
his way home with the hearty wishes of all his 
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friends, anno 1670. But Mr. Huntington touching 
at Smyrna, they could not gratulate each other 
upon that shore, as Mr. Huntington, when provbst of 
Dublin Coll : in a letter thence laments having 
then never seen him. 

But after this melanchoUy scene it may not be 
much out of the way to insert a relation more pleasant, 
tho' happening many years before. It have been 
said, that during Mr. Frampton's being at Aleppo he 
was visited by many eminent persons, among which 
was the famous Dr. Pocock, then Professor of the 
Arabick language in the University of Oxford, who 
came into that country to improve the language upon 
the place, as well as to discover what antiquity had 
either occur'd to him by reading or report, or his 
sagacity could discover by converse and view, and 
discoursing Mr. Frampton of a method, he told 
the Doctor that he doubted he wanted language to 
serve him in conversation among such people he 
must apply to, which the doctor thought he was suffi- 
ciently stored with. But to put it to experiment Mr. 
Frampton called in his Nephew, then about fourteen 
years of age, and told him that the Doctor was a man 
of great worth, and having done him the honour of a 
visit, he must pay his respects to him in their country 
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language to which the Doctor was not a stranger. 
With that the boy began to wellcome him into the 
country and talked so fluently and so readily answer'd 
all the Doctor's questions that he found a want of 
words, not readily taking some nor readily expressing 
himself At which says he, Mr. Frampton, how did 
this boy come to be so well skilled in such a difficult 
tongue? to which he answer'd, by playing in the 
Streiet. Well, says the Doctor, I find their dialects 
are so many that I must content myself with book 
learning, to which Mr. Frampton answer'd, by telling 
him a story of his man Ramadam. Says he, when I 
first set upon the study of this tongue, I endeavoured 
it by book. And reading one day, in comes Rama- 
dam, quoth he, Master, art thou studying our lan- 
guage ? well, I will tell thee for thy comfort one of 
our proverbs, if a stranger applys himself carefully 
to our tongue for threescore year, he may know some- 
thing of it. Says he, I took the man right, and 
threw down the book, and said. Thy language go to 
the malora, I will take another way, and being master 
of their alphabet, I came soon to read, but found 
observation the readyest way to an ability of con- 
verse. 

And in that he was by long use very perfect, and 

I 
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by that means got many accounts in his travels that 
might otherwise have escaped his notice, as particu- 
larly in his return from Egypt he met with a great 
officer of the king of that country they there call 
Ethiopia, who is stiled the Nechos, probably from the 
old race of the Egyptian kings to whom Necho was 
an adjunct, as comon as Cesar among the Romans. 
Discoursing with this man (who was out of devotion 
visiting Jerusalem) he asked him of the extent of his 
master's kingdom, the nature of the soil, its product 
and revenue and of the creatures either of use or 
wonder. Among the latter he told him that the 
most famously remarkable beast they had was the 
Unicorn, which, tho* very wild and rarely taken, he 
had often seen and describd just as we paint them. 
And the man being utterly unacquainted with the 
European fancy made it if not probable, at least 
possible that such a beast there might be, tho' in 
that little frequented country not well known by us 
it might escape the notice of those few that had been 
there. 

But to pass over abundance of other adventures 
that occur*d in his travels, yet all shewing either cou- 
rage, good nature, humanity and friendship, such as his 
slow marches to comply with the sickness of a friend. 
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who yet died and was buried by him in the sandy 
desert between Cairo and Jerusalem, with no small 
hazard of his own life there among the Infidels, 
whose funeral sermon with many a tender strain he 
preached afterwards before the factory at Aleppo, 
from Ps : cii. 23 He brought down my strength in 
my journey and shortned my days. And such a 
peculiar felicity he had in adapting Scripture to occa- 
sion, that some who would since have seemed pillars 
have had recourse to him upon such account. The 
first sermon that he preached at Aleppo was Jacob's 
vow. Gen. xxviii. 20, 21.^ 

At length leaving Aleppo, after he had settled a 
standing charity of 500 dollars,® he made most of his 
way to England by land, and so took a view of all 
Italy. As Rome where he met the Lord Henry 
Howard, brother to the Duke of Norfolk, to whom 
he had long been not only known, but much re- 
spected, so far tho' a Papist he was frequently his 
auditor. This gentleman introduced him to the 
acquaintance of many of the first quality in Rome, 
and procurd him the sight of the most uncommon 
rariety of that city which abounds with so very many 
valuable peices of antiquity in buildings, that is, at 

least their ancient mines, and in learning, and would 

1 2 
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have obliged him with the greatest mark of honour 
there, the kissing the Pope's toe as we call it, that is 
his slipper. This Mr. Frampton refused, telling his 
Lordship he hoped 'ere long to have a greater 
honour which was to kiss his own king's hand, to 
which he reply*d remember where you are. From 
thence he went to Leghorn, not to see Frier Blazio, 
and thence to Florence, where with great respect 
he was by the Consul Sr. John Finch, and Dr. 
Bains his Physitian kindly entertained, and he and 
Jiis company by them introduced into the Grand 
Duke's court, with a sight of all the curiositys there. 
From thence they made their way to the Duke of 
Savoy's court, where, viewing one of his 3tatly 
pallaces, that at . ^ . ^ 50 famous for its water works, 
they observed all the gentlemen as well as labourers 
to vail bonnet and retire. They did so too, and soon 
saw it was in respect to some person of the first 
quality, which was indeed the Duke himself, who, ob- 
serving them by their habit to be strangers, sent a Gen- 
tleman to speak to them to come to him, which they 
with a deference to his quality did ; he asked them 
of their country ; and Mr. Frampton for the rest an- 
swered him in Italian, of which he was a perfect 
master, that they were English but came from the 
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East and had been upon an Island (that is Cyprus), 
of which they wished his highness had as peaceable a 
possession as his title gave him an undoubted right. 
Then he proceeded to talk with them of the countrysi 
in which they had been, of the manners and customs 
of the people, so well as if he had lived among them 
as long as they, and so of several other matters, dis- 
covering so much judgment of men and things that 
he would comnionly say that he saw much of a 
great man in him when he was young, that it was 
not to be wondered at that he was so when old. 
When the Duke had sufficiently answered his curiosity, 
lie ordered a person of considerable quality about him 
to take them in and entertain them, as he did with 
some wine. Where they had hardly drank his high- 
nesses health, but they were had into another stately 
appartment, where was provided for them a noble 
collation, to which they desired the gentlemen to sit 
down, and he excused himself as obliged to shew his 
Master's respect to persons he was pleased to esteem. 
From thence they came thro' France, and at. . . . 
was taken aboard the .... yatch sent over on pur- 
pose to transport the Lord. . ♦ • and his Lady, and 
it being in the time of the war with the Dutch, they 
were to make the best of their way for England ; they 
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had not been long out, but they had within ken some 
ships of burthen to which the captain ordered to steer, 
and could not be diverted from his purpose *till Mr. 
Frampton calmly desired him to consider that his 
sole charge was to conduct that noble Lord home 
which says he, it will not be possible for you to do, if 
that should be part of the Dutch fleet who you mis- 
take for English ; this prevailed with the Captain to 
keep his way, who by their colours was soon sensible 
of his errour and thank*d Mr. Frampton for his advice 
and landed them safe in England about the midle of 
May 1 67 1, where they brought the first news of the 
Dutch fleets being out, so well our Cruisers kept the 
watch. Being upon his native ground, he made the best 
of his way to London, from whence he wrote to his 

• 

wife (then in the country, in a visit to a sister that was 
sick) to meet him at London, the delivering of letters 
and business from the factory abroad rendering his 
leaving the town so soon as he desired impracticable. 
So soon as decently she could, she came to him and, 
as he phrased it, they ended a widowhood not to be 
succeeded but by another of death's making. The 
first sermon he preached after his return to London 
was in the church of St. Andrew under shaft, before 
a numerous auditory of the Levant merchants and 
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their friends ; his text was Gen. xxxii. 10 of Jacobs 

devout acknowledgement, in which he displayed God's 

goodness and blessing upon honest industry and the 

return that ought to be made for the same. 

He had not been above two months in England 

but he became preacher at the Rolls, when Sir Har- 

bottle Grimstone was Master, in whose family he was 

an agreeable domestick guest till he settled with his 

/ wife in London ; being at the same time Chaplain to 
/ 

the then Lord Keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Anno 

1 67 1. To both these familys he was so indeared 

that their descendents always paid him a particular 

respect to the day of his death. 

And under two such patrons there was a very 

great probability of his rising in the world. Nor was 

that all ; for his long converse among merchants could 

not fail of a recomendation among themselves. 

Among others that set a value upon him Sir John 

v/ Cutler was one, a man as noted for his great estate 

as he was for his great frugality and the support and 

encouragement he afforded to many an honest and 

industrious man. He one day entertained Mr. Framp- 

ton and some of his friends at dinner, and after took 

Mr. Frampton aside and told him he would make 

him a present to shew the esteem he had for him, 
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and offered him a presentation to the living of Dep-* 
ford in Kent, then vacant, worth 30olb. per An. which 
he declined. Why, says Sr. John, do you know, what 
you refuse ? and then told him the value, and, says 
he, if you do not like the parsonage house or its 
situation, I have an house there in which Cardinal 
Wolsey liv'd, you shall have that ; and added, there 
was one of your tribe laid me down 300 broad peices 
for it, which I refused, and turned out of doors 
for the baseness of the offer. But the reason of Mr. 
Frampton's not accepting it was the obligation the 

\ Lord Keeper had laid on him whom he thought 
himself obliged to leave, and so soon would look like 
disrespect, a thing he evermore abhorred. The 
parishioners, hearing of this, unanimously petition 
the Lord Keeper, in writing dated. ... and sign'd 
with all their hands, praying his Lordship to permit 
Mr. Frampton to accept their living, that they might 
have the satisfaction to say he was their minister who 
they hoped sometimes to see among them when his 
attendance upon his Lordship would permit. How- 
ever with great respect to the people he refused the 
offer and their kind interposition. In the same year 
the Lord Keeper gave him a prebend in the 

. Cathedral Church of Gloster, and another in that of 
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Salisbury. The former he held not much more than 
one year, when the King was pleased to promote him 
to the Deanery of Gloster, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Viner, Anno 1673. for by this time Mr. Frampton 
was well known at Court, and particularly taken 
notice of by the King for two sermons especially 
which he preached before him. The one was pre- 
sently after Solebay fight ; in which our seamen sus- 
tained great damage, in which he stir'd up all, not ex- 
cepting the King himself, to a charitable disposition, 
and liberal contribution to them that survived and to 
the widows and orphans of them that were killed. 
His text was. . . , The other was leveled against the 
Atheism which, he said, did so abound and appeared 
in such eminent places, even daring to approach the 
Court itself, that they bare up themselves as if they 
could plead a toleration. His text was St. James 
ii. 19, 'Thou believest there is one God, thou dost 
well, the devils also,' &c. 

At both these the King took offence and signify'd 
the same to the Lord Keeper, who desired his Majesty 
to believe Mr. Frampton was better inclined then de- 
signedly to offend his Prince, professing that himself 
had not observed any thing in his discourses that 
might be reprehended and that possibly his words 
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might be mistaken or misheard, and humbly desired 
that he might have leave to repeat the passages ob- 
jected against and to explain his words. To this the 
King graciously condescended and ordered him a day 
to attend him. My Lord Keeper told his Chaplain of 
it, and, says he, you, an old Cavalier, to come, and 
affront his Majesty, you must go, and clear yourself. 
Well, the day came and to Whitehall goes Mr. 
Frampton ; more sorry to be thought injurious to his 
Majesty then soUicitous to clear himself, where he 
was sure clemency extended to the greatest offender. 
After a little waiting he was called into a room 
where the King was alone, and falling upon his knees, 
to beg his Majesty's favourable construction of what 
he designed well, if in such a royal auditory he had 
misexprest himself, the King bade him rise, and then 
said, Doctor, tho' I fully approve your doctrine, and 
was highly pleased with the hearing of it, yet I 
thought an expression in your sermon very harsh, that 
Atheism was tolerated at Court, to which he reply'd 
by begging leave to read that passage. And with that 
drew his sermon out of his bosome, and was permitted 
to read it, as before recited, with which the King de- 
clared himself satisfy*d ; but, says he, that other pari 
of a sermon of yours, tho' well meant I doubt not, 
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cannot be so well reconciled, for, says he. Doctor, 
therein you made a direct speech to me which I 
cannot allow, for by that example some others, upon 
whose fidelity and modesty I cannot so well depend, 
will be taking the same liberty too, which may be of 
ill consequence, and therefore if you ever come there 
again, abridge yourself of that latitude, and so saying, 
he asked him, what he had observed of the govern- 
ment among the Turks ? where, says he. Doctor, I 
have been told, you have long resided ; and so the 
storm blew over, and he was dismist with satisfac- 
tion. 

Upon which he was used to observe that, had he 
been the greatest rebell to be supposed, yet the King's 
gentile way of reprimanding was enough to have made 
him a convert. And farther when pressed soon after 
to proceed Doctor in Divinity, as a degree suitable to 
the Deanery the King had bestow'd upon him, he 
would merrily answer that he had no need of that 
formality, the King the fountain of honour by so 
often bestowing that title upon him given him 
authority enough to assume the name ; tho' that 
degree was after confer'd upon him at Oxford, where 
his magnificent entertainment at the Act cost him 
dear; but not so valuable as his three lectures he 
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read upon the Epistle to Titus were held to be by 
those excellent judges, Bishop Fell and Doctor Alles- 
tree ; what fate soever his Act sermon had with the 
more juvenile part of the University. 

By his promotion to the Deanery he was obliged 
to quit his prebend in that church, and was fatally 
succeeded by Ed Fowler, D.D. : but that of Salisbury 
he kept many years, tho' not to his advantage, except 
in the other world, the rent being allways laid out to 
a charitable use, as the relief of some poor clergyman 
or the widows and orphans of such, except two y^ar 
that it was begged by a necessitous clerk who had 
near five hundred pound a year church preferment, 
yet could hardly keep (as they say) the beggar from 
the door, which the good man told him was the con- 
sequence of original sin, i.e. simony. Yet, (perit quod 
facis ingrato) this very man (as it was said of the 
first Bishop and the founder of all the rest) that ate 
his bread, was his familiar friend, in the declining 
of his fortune lift up his heel against him, and there- 
fore being yet living, for his own sake I will spare 
his name, not for mine ; for if any should call me to 
justify this passage, I can do it in part in such a way 
as he will be ashamed to deny. 

A little before he was made Dean, he was courted 
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by a gentleman of great estate to come and live in 
Dorsetshire, his native county, why, says he, I 
would be content to do so but who will give me 
room ? Why, says he, you may make your own 
way, by the death of Mr. Potter Fontmell is now 
void in the presentation of the Lord Arundel of 
Wardour. With him Mr. Frampton had no interest, 
but speaking one day of it to the Lord Henry 
Howard, he reply'd, if you are minded to have it, I 
will give it you ; why, says he, 'tis not yours, but 
my Lord Arundel's. Says he, 'tis mine, and shall 
be thine to-morrow. And on the morrow went to his 
Lordship and told him that Fontmell was void, and 
desir'd him to give it to a chaplain of his, one Mr. 
Frampton ; his Lordship told him he designed it for 
another, if it fell in his time. But to answer all objec- 
tions, the Lord Henry told that have it he must, and 
that it was but eight score pound a year ; but being 
near the birth place of Mr. Frampton, he was sure it 
would be acceptable to him, and that he would give 
the other gentleman the choice of any presentation he 
had, or two, 'till he was pleased. And did give him one 
of near double the value. By this means Mr. 
Frampton was settled in his native country, and in no 
long time after his being settled there, he had also by 
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the presentation of Tho. Freke of Irwin Courtney, 
Esq., the Rectory of Oakford Fitzpain bestowed on 
him ; there he divided his time between his dignity and 
his cure, spending the one half year, the winter in 
Gloster, and the sumer in Dorsetshire, to the great 
satisfaction of his rich neighbours and the great 
relief of the poor and the edification of all ; he being 
a very constant and laborious preacher, and in the 
latter of these two parishes he purchased at a dear 
rate a retirement for his wife, if she should outlive 
him. And here once for all let it be observed that he 
was such a good sewer for the poor, that not one shilling 
of all the several preferments he had in England ever 
came to the hands of his executors, nor so much by 
a thousand pounds as he brought out of Turkey, so 
large was his charity. And having in this station spent 
his time till the year 1680, with the satisfaction of both 
gentry and clergy to the intire content of all, he was 
nominated to the Bishoprick of Gloster then vacant by 
the death of Dr. John Pritchard, and joyfully elected 
by the Chapter. And as his charity was eminent, so 
his justice and civility to the tenants of the Dean 
and Chapter, not once raising a fine or harshly 
treating any, except what passed between him and the 
Quaker Esquire may be called such, Giles Fetty- 
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place Esqr. held, as his Ancestors did, lands in Coin 
St. Aldwins, and by another lease the Appropriate 
Rectory there under the Dean and Chapter, as for- 
merly of the Abbot of Glostef. This gentleman, a 
Quaker, came one day with two friends of their 
ministry to the Dean, who very kindly and respectfully 
entertain'd them. Fettyplace told him he was come 
with a design to renew both his leases. The Dean 
promised him to call a Chapter on the morrow, and 
did, where Giles in the Quaker way told his business, to 
which the Dean answer'd, since thou can'st not shew 
the respect of a Gentleman to thy Landlords, these 
men shall shew none to thee, and so ordered the Officers 
to put on their hats, and so they proceeded to pass 
the lease for the lands. But when they came to that 
of the Rectory, the Dean refused to renew, telling 
him, since it was against their principle to pay, he 
saw no reason he should receive tithes. To this he 
answer'd that he took it as the possession of his 
Ancestors ; Well, says the Dean, thee shalt have it 
out of respect to the memory of Sr. John thy Father ; 
^ who in the late rebellious times found out some one or 

other of the ejected Chapter, and to him for the rest 
paid his Anual quit rent, when nothing but conscience 
and the honour of a gentleman could compell him. 
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This so took with Giles, that he said, renew my lease, 
and let the Dean (without the thee) set the terms, 
and I will neither dispute nor refuse them, be they 
what they will And ever after paid him a great respect 
But to return to the Bishoprick. No sooner had he 
notice of his nomination but he wrote to all his friends 
to prevent his promotion, as particularly to Bishop 
Lloyd, late of Norwich, then . . • . Which letter that 
good man kept with him to his death, as expressing so 
much humility and content in his present station and 
so awfuU a sense of the burthen to be laid upon him 
that he might well be said nolo Episcopari. And 
ivhen this would not do, he waited upon the King 
himself and besought him with many reasons to pass 
him by, but after a gracious hearing his Majesty bade 
him say no njore, for you must and shall be Bishop of 
Gloster. So the conge d*eliser was sent down, and 
with g^eat speed and satisfaction retum'd. And his 
election being by the King confirm*d, he was by 
William Sandcrofft, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
. . . . assisting consecrated in the Chappel of All 
Souls Colledge in Oxford on the . . . day of . . ♦ . 
1 68 1.® But that he might shew a respect to his 
friends and leave them the disposal of their livings, 
he to save their next turn at good expence pro- 
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cured a comendam to hold both his livings and 
Prebend of Torleton with his Bishoprick, with leave 
to exchange them for any others. His livings he held 
'till the year 1683, and then at the desire of that good 
man Archbishop Sandcroft, to whom he was much 
endeared, he quited them both, having laid out much 
mony in the repair of his houses, and came to reside 
in his own diocess wholly. And that he might have 
some place of retirement, the Rectory of Avening 
being void by the death of Mr. Hall and in the 
presentation of his old friend Philip Shepherd of 
Hampton, Esqr., at his request he charg'd his comen* 
dam with that, as in exchange for those in Dorset- 
shire, and came and resided there. And finding there 
a ruineous house, when he left that to the proper 
patron, as he the next year did, taking the Vicarage 
of Standish, tho' of much less value p. an., which be- 
came void by the death of Mr. Edwin Pit and is in 
the patronage of the Bishops of Gloster, he left Aven- 
ing and what he had received there to build a new 
house, which was done by his successor Dr. Bull, 
who was not so kind to his patron as Dr. Frampton 
was ; for when raised to the See of Saint Davids, he 
left it to the disposal of the croi^Ti. 

That which recomended Standish with its three 
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Chapels to the good Bishop was that it lay but five 
miles from Gloster. There he found a ruine to worke 
upon, both in the house and parish, for he that dila- 
pidated all his ecclesiastical buildings, which were 
many, had suffered the parish to decay and all de- 
cency to be banish'd the church, which Mr. Pit in the 
seven years he enjoy'd it at much expence and great 
labour among the people could not perfect. The good 
Bishop pursued his good design, and at about four 
hundred pounds' expence left there a good house and 
pretty garden, which was his retirement in the time 
of his administration, and his residence when the 
church was deprived of him rather then he of his 
church ; and had the satisfaction in a great measure 
to reclaim an head strong people into a most r^^lar 
congregation. 

And now we are come to what was indeed a 
charge, he never by any needless avocations made his 
diocese a sinecure. The first thing he did, after he 
quited the Deanery, (which house was bettered by 
him), was to contrive the reparation of that large old 
building, the sole mansion of the sea, the famous 
pallace of the Vineyard, corruptly Winyard, built 
by the Abott of Gloster, being burnt by the rebells in 
detestation of Bishop Goodman, lying a mile out of 
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the town westward and never rebuilt since the re- 
storation. This house hath a large old Hall which 
he caused to be paved with handsome white stone, 
and much repaired the other parts, especialy the 
chapel which he raised in the floor, new wainscoted 
and seated as now it stands, and then procured a 
comission from the Arch-Bishop to view and a faculty 
to pull down and erect a better house upon one part, 
and possibly in time would have rebuilt the whole. 
However to go on with his 'present design, he pre- 
pared materials, when he was overtaken by the 
Revolution, and being driven from the house, the 
design fell, and the materials he left there converted 
to the profit of the after possessor, who had once a 
design to sue him for dilapidations in whose hands it 
never decayed. But diverted from that purpose, he 
set himself upon altering (I cannot say repairing) the 
house, by pulling down three chambers on a floor 
and selling the old as well as new materials, to make 
him a recompence that was never one peny out of 
purse ; the sale of those woods the three Bishops 
from the restoration had preserved making the then 
administrator a considerable gainer. But this rather 
belongs to another life the world may one day have 
a specimen of. So soon as Bishop Frampton was 
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settled on his throne, he as customary gave notice of 
his primary visitation, so pleasing to the Clergy who 
wished for an oppertunity personally to pay that 
respect which many had done in writing upon his 
accession, that in every Deanery he was attended by 
the most, by some whose age would have excused 
their absence. When met, he made them an handsome 
speech, setting forth what entreatys he used to pre- 
vent his being made Bishop and what obliged him to 
accept it ; and that he would to his power faithfully 
discharge the duty of it. Applying particularly to 
the Clergy, he desired their assistance which they 
might lend him by their prayers, by their instructing 
their several flocks, under which head he recom- 
mended to them an excellent method of preaching, 
and as the most edifying way, because establishing 
principles, he comended frequent catechising and 
constant prayer, as the canon and their own subscrip- 
tions obliged ; and lastly by the unblameableness of 
their lives, that he might not be burthened with the 
exercise of the harsher discipline. And with a tender 
obtestation closed the whole. 

And this exhortation he shew'd them was practic- 
able by the having at the canonical hours prayers in 
his own parish Church, where he frequently officiated 
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himself^ and having a most graceful! way of reading 
the prayers,^" he stir*d up the devotion of very many 
to attend it, who by his own regular behaviour, 
moveing gesture, and earnest application convinced 
very many of that life of devotion which consisted in 
the venerable forms of the church, to which he recon- 
ciled a parish that for want of such oppertunitys were 
before that time almost strangers to the devotional 
way of Worship in the Church of England, and as he 
did this in his own parish. .... so by frequent visits 
that he made to the gentlemen of the most infected 
parts of the diocess, and there giving notice of his 
coming to the Church on the week days, the priest 
was under a kind of necessity of meeting him, and 
by that means he raised many a regular congrega- 
tion to attend the Litany days, which lasted all 
his time in many places where devotion before had 
been confined to Sundays. 

And once for all it is to be noted that the old 
leaven of the licentious rebellious times was not 
rooted out in many places, there being several of the 
Covenanting priests and Intruders, which had no 
other title then an Act of Parliamnt that indulged 
them to hold their livings, yet upon condition of their 
complyance and constant using the Liturgy which 
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yet thro' pride and novelty they neglected. Many 
of that sort he visited, and for their ease would give 
them a sermon, and then they would undergo the 
burthen of reading the whole service, which some 
congregations would not fail after to exact of them 
afterwards, and seldom parted with these sort of 
men without kindly letting them know the danger 
they were in by the neglect of their duty, which as 
often produced the desired effect. I can remember 
but one that had the hardyness to justify his practice 
by an argument, and it was no more then this, that 
the length of the service hindered him from praying 
so long in the Pulpit as he would. The good Bishop, 
who had heard him that day, mildly desired him to 
consider whither the composition of any one man 
could be comparable to the joynt labours of many, 
yea so many good men, as the compilers of the 
Liturgy were; a work sedately composed reviewed 
and considered, before recomended to the publick 
and much more fited to that use then any private 
expressions could be, that it was made up of general 
heads fitted to the use of them that with one accord 
make their common supplications, and says he for 
particular wants you ought in your visiting your 
flock in a private way to represent them to God the 
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Father of all. And as to your particular pulpit 
prayer, if you constantly use the same, it is liable to 
the same objections as you uige against the prescribed 
form, that it may not at some time reach the wants of 
particular persons, except notwithstanding all your 
prayers the same wickedness you pray against should 
still abound in your parish, which I believe you will 
not say it doth ; and if it doth not, then you may be 
confessing and begging pardon for some sins that 
they which hear you are not guilty of and so cannot 
joyn with you in such petitions which indeed are 
vain, and at the least it makes your form much below 
that of the church. But if it be not a form but you 
take the liberty to vary, you neither can expect a 
resonable assent by an Amen from others or even 
from yourself, when you have not well weigh'd the 
expression. And in short if any form, you may as 
well use the prescribed form. If you are for extem- 
pore, you would do well to consider how far you are 
included in the promise, dabitur in ilia hora, which 
could not any way be interpreted of speaking to God 
in prayer, but before courts of Justice for their 
defence. And I am apt to believe that if some of 
your prayer were repeated to you, you would not be 
so fond of it ; and with that repeated a great part of 
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it, and shew'd him the tautology and dissonancy of it. 
But pride and obstinacy can be answered by nothing 
but law and justice; so he was obliged to confine 
him to the Canon for the pulpit and the Act of uni- 
formity for the desk, and charged the churchwardens 
upon their oath to see him do his duty, which yet he 
never did to the day of his death which was before 
the next visitation, and was succeeded by a very 
worthy man. 

At another place he preached upon a Sunday, and 
read the prayers himself in a congregation of clothiers 
who have more school divinity then Tho. Aquinas, 
and after the evening service the churchwardens in 
the name of the parish were to offer him a glass of 
wine and thanks for his pains taken among them, and 
to request the favour of a sermon some other time, 
and that, when he would afford them the favour he 
would as a farther kindness to them, he would 
please to use the same prayer, with which they were 
mightily edify'd. Now that prayer was no other then 
the Litany, so long had such well-meaning men as 
many of them are, and of good understanding, been 
deprived of that excellent composition that they did 
not know it to be part of the Liturgy. And this place 
upon the death of the present incumbent he took 
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care to have supply'd by very worthy and popular 
preachers all the time of his administration. One 
parish he found so overrun with fanaticism that the 
parish church was wholly neglected, there being two 
or three meeting houses in the neighbour villages, so 
that the church was, as the prophet speaks, like 
a lodge in a Garden of Cucumbers, and the whole 
revenue of it being but eight pounds per an,, it would 
not yeild a maintainance for any to endeavour to re- 
claim them to their duty. To obviate this he went 
and preached there himself and procured other able 
men to do the same; and expostulated with the 
soberer and more substantial part of the people 
this their scandalous neglect They reply'd that the 
income was too small for a subsistence, and that dis- 
couraged any minister from residing with them and 
drave many to a near conventicle rather than go two 
or three mile to a church ; yet according to their 
abillity they were willing to subscribe toward a main- 
tenance of an honest orthodox man, and when this 
was done, it was hardly a competency ; and necessary 
it was that a minister there should have something 
to give to the poor as well as receive from the richer 
part of the flock. And towards this good work he stir'd 
up the gentry to contribute, as some did five pound, 
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others ten pound P. An. And he was not behind the 
largest in his own benefaction, so that an handsome 
maintainance was settled and a priest put among 
them that soon fiird the neglected church, preaching 
twice every Sunday, catechising often, and by keeping 
a school began to lay a good foundation in that cor- 
rupted part. And having in his charge recofiiended 
Catechising, he gave them an example of it, and not 
only in his own parish but many others, encou- 
raged it by his comending children that did well, and 
encouraging them that were not so perfect to learn 
it carefully, by giving all something to incline them 
to learn, when they were sure of a reward. And the 
success of these methods so answer'd his expectation, 
that the negligent were affaid to be discovered by the 
eye of their overseer who they perceived was vigilant, 
the diligent were encouraged and emboldened in their 
duty, being sure of protection, the more disorderly 
were afraid to offend, well knowing that how much 
lenity soever they might find, yet no indulgence. 
And such the happy effects of it he could not chuse 
but gratulate his clergy with the notice of, and thanks 
for their several assistances in his first Trienial Visi- 
tation^ 

Yet notwithstanding all his care there was repre- 
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feented to him the irregular behaviour one a parish 
t)riest, who held a morning lecture besides his living 
and yet never used the Liturgy, and when ad- 
vertised of it, had art enough to evade a direct 
answer by laying that duty to charge of the Rector, 
tho* he as Rector of the other church was no more 
regular there then in his chapel, and when the truth of 
the case could not be had from the Churchwardens, 
tho' upon oath, he sent some officers of his court to 
the church, but they were eluded by a crafty de- 
signer by keeping them from church till the service 
was ended, that is what he pleased to read, yet ob- 
serving he omitted the Lord's prayer, they charg'd 
the Churchwardens to certify the next neglect, but 
this had not any effect. 

This person for some scandal had been suspended 
by Bishop Pritchard, and restored but not amended, 
and for thirty years was not able to prove he had 
once in that time receiv'd the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper ; for his maner was after consecration to carry 
the holy elements into the reading desk, and then 
return, and in a most uncanonical maner distribute 
them to the Parishioners. And as he never read the 
Liturgy orderly, so in fifty years that he hath 
been a parish priest hath he once used the Lord's 
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prayer in the pulpit Yet this irregular man found 
means to evade justice all the time of this good 
Bishop's administration, and hath since the revolution, 
which came to his rescue from condign punishment, 
been highly in the esteem of him who since hath 
fiird the chair, and is yet living, an impudent scandal 
to his order. 

At the next visitation, as the good Bishop gratu- 
lated with the clergy the amendment of some . irregu- 
laritys and also spake his hope to see more reformed, 
so he proceeded to direct them to proniote the glory 
of God, the salvation of their flocks, and the good of 
the church with the service of the King, and this by 
sound doctrin, exemplary lives and frequent catechis- 
ing, by which principles of the fear of God and loy- 
alty to the King would be so early rooted in men's 
minds, that when they were old, they could not easily 
depart from them, and then they would prevent, what 
he assured them in the prophets words was to him opus 
alienum, his coming with a rod, as the Apostle speaks. 
Yet of this also we may speak a little, for what 
family is there where none wants correction ? and if 
under any such were, 'tis no wonder, for where such 
a spirit of meekness cannot prevail to the amendment, 
such a one ense reddendum est, must submit to 
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correction. And even that was rightly managed as it 
ought to be, so that even an offending suffering per- 
son, if of common ingenuity, could not but acknow- 
ledge the justice and mercy of his sentence. 

Among the many things that came under his cen- 
sure one was bonds of Resignation, the iniquity of 
which practice he endeavour'd to restrain, and there- 
fore would not accept the resignation, leaving the 
covetous patron and the mean spirited clerk to try 
their validity at comon law. But would never dismiss 
the priest without a reprimand, which might make 
him sensible of the indignity of his entering into the 
church by such base means, as they are yet alive 
that can well attest it. Another instance of his 
gentleness in correction was his behavior at the sup- 
pressing a conventicle, which if not in, yet was on 
the border of his parish, and so he thought himself 
obliged to go in person to seek them that were lost. 
The preacher a mechanick absented himself (tho' 
since in print), to the poor people that were met 
he made a short but close discourse of the sin 
of their schism and seperation, which had the good 
effect to reclaim some and wrest from others 
a testimony to his Christian moderation. For 
when a servant of the justice of the peace, that went 
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also to execute the law, and some others began to 
deface the windows and seats of the meeting' house 
(which was a converted barn) he order'd them to for- 
bear, saying that it was no sign of true religion to af- 
front a false, and that these people were yet Christians, 
tho' mistaken in their way, which act of humanity 
and many of the same kind rendered him beloved 
even by Dissenters themselves, at least by the better 
advised among them, who could not deny him leave to 
say with the Apostle, I seek not your*s but you. And 
such an impression did his christian compassion make 
on them then, that even in the days of his deprivation 
they would pay him honour and respect. And in the 
case of these people when prosecuted by the law to 
bring them to conformity, he shew'd himself to be a 
Bishop being apt to teach, so as eminently justify'd 
another branch of the Episcopal character, and did 
nothing for filthy lucre's sake, and therefore when 
any were cited into his Court or were prosecuted 
there for nonconformity, if they shewd themselves 
tractable, he would suffer no fees to be exacted of 
them, and this not to one, or two, or twenty, but to 
several hundreds, which by the persuasion of him- 
self and other discreet divines he directed to 
confer with them, were brought to conformity, I 
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have now before me an account of nine hundred and 

that were discharged the court without fees, and 

by this and many other indearing ways he got so the 
good will of all that the way of God was not thro' him 
evil spoken of. Many there be yet living that loved 
the man, tho' they sleighted the office, and have better 
regard to the office from his accepting and so tenderly 
discharging it, as he did, without lessening the dig- 
nity of it. And either from his good government or 
example and Doctrin or from the sound principle of 
the people there are in that Diocess twenty adjoin- 
ing parishes that have not nineteen dissenters from 
the church of England in them. 

And in his behaviour toward all sorts of dis- 
senters he came up to another part of St. Pauls cha- 
racter of a Bishop, and had a good report of them that 
were without, the better advised among them shewing 
respect to his person, and giving a testimony to his 
administration, that it was with love and zeal rather 
then rigour or oppression. And very many of them 
regreted his dismiss, not expecting a better to succeed, 
or more qualify*d for, or more dilligent in that other 
part of the Episcopal character, being apt to teach. 
And this part of his office he was frequent in, and much 
followed by many for his Doctrin, who would not 
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submit intirely to his government. And this his talent 
he exercised not only in his diocess, preaching fre- 
quently in all parts of it where his occasions led him, 
but also in his Cathedral for the absent Prebendarys, 
where the fee of the church is twenty shillings, which 
he always took, and as constantly distributed among 
the poor, so providing both for their souls and bodys, 
besides his ordinary alms and exhortations. And so 
noted was his talent of preaching that he was often, 
both when Dean and Bishop, called to preach at 
Court, and at his desire had the oppertunity there to 
express his thoughts very often upon the Martyrdom 
of King Charles the first on the thirtyth of Jan. to 
the great satisfaction both of the King, the Court, and 
that noble auditory upon that day. Even after that 
unfortunate Prince King James the second was be- 
tray'd out of his just indefeasible right, he preached 
at Whitehall on the words of Joseph's brethren Gen. 
xlii. 21, not sparing a then growing wickedness, to the 
satisfaction and amazement of his Auditors, who tak- 
ing notice of the boldness of the man could not but 
conclude that he had been with Jesus, so lively did he 
display the mischiefs of one rebellion to prevent an- 
other, if it had been possible. 

While that unfortunate Prince was on the throne, 
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he preached many times at Whitehall, and tho' the 
King celebrated mass within the precincts of it, yet 
he did not forbear to discourse against the corruptions 
of the Church of Rome and the novelty of the 
Mass. Preaching there before the Princess of Den- 
mark, which made a great noise in the Kingdom, his 
text was Psalm cxv. 4 and 8 inclusively, or Psalm 
cxxxv. 15 and inclusive 18., David's description of 
the images of the heathen, to which he compared the 
images of the papists, and shew*d the difference 
between popery as modify'd here and as he had seen 
it practiced abroad. And this gave great offence, being 
in the King's court and in his Chapel. The circum- 
stances attending it are too many to be related. Only 
one seems to be worth notice, as bearing witness to 
the integrity and worth of the good Bishop, when 
prejudice did not interpose ; and thus it was. The 
Princess that Sunday dined with the King, who asked 
her, who preached at his chapel } says she,, the 
Bishop of Gloster ; why then, says the King, 
Nanny (which was the tender appellation the Kirtjg 
allways used to her, he being a most indulgent 
Father, let the world asperse him as they will), thou 
hadst, I am sure^ an excellent sermon, and then, 
speaking to the Queen, said. Mad", I take that 
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Bishop of Gloster to be as good a man and as 
excellent a preacher as ever I knew ; I have heard 
him often with great satisfaction, I think never any 
man with the like ; to which the Queen reply'd that 
the people of England laid so great a stress upon 
preaching that no wonder some who apply'd them- 
selves that way were very eminent in it; but that 
father Ellis and father .... were not behind any 
in that way. Well, says the King, I have heard 
them all, and am of opinion that none of them comes 
up to the Bishop of Gloster, who besides is a right 
honest good man, on which, says a gentleman to 
another then in waiting, I am sure, Petres hath not 
been here yet ; but on the morrow, when his subject 
was known, the Queen was full of indignation, and the 
King disturbed and incensed by some to believe it to 
be designed as an affront to his Majesty, to make the 
people believe that papists were as bad as heathens. 
But the King who knew the man still persisted that 
however they might express it, he was sure the 
Bishop of Gloster was a good man and would neither 
depart from the truth or encourage faction, and so 
that storm blew over. 

But it was not long before another rose which was 
more terrible, for the Bishop of London being sus- 
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pended by the comissioners ecclesiastical, it fell out 
to the Bishop of Gloster's lot to preach again at 
Whitehall, and taking for his text Psalm xliv. 17 and 
21 inclusively, and therein exhorting the people to 
sted}miess in their Religion, to examination of their 
lives, and all duty and loyalty to the King, putting 
with David in the text the hardest cases that 
could befall men, proving that such ought to be no 
bars or hindrances to constancy in Religion, and much 
less jealousys or fears of what might happen in our 
Grandchildren's days, and instanced in the Marian 
times, when men might be persecuted out of their 
lives but not out of their Religion. This the King 
took very ill, and at the first oppertunity complained 
of it to the Archbishop, who not only vindicated the 
preacher but appealed to many that heard the ser- 
mon, that it was a very good one, which the Bishop 
of Ely then present confirmed who had heard it^ 
which fully satisfy*d his Majesty, as may be seen in 
the Archbps letter at the end of these papers. Nor 
did he only in the pulpit assert the Doctrin of the 
Church but in coinon conversation, and often gave 
such as brake thro' the law a gentle inuendo that 
he thought them out of the way, and in a facetious 
manner many times chastised a bold pretender, as 
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once at the Lord Chancellor Jefferyes's table, where 
dining with many noble persons, he observed one 
(then unknown to him) to be a very forward speaker, 
who at last said he was appointed to go the Oxford 
Circuit and ask'd his Lordship how the Market at 
Gloster was supply*d, to which the Bishop reply'd, 
with good veal, beef and mutton, and all sorts of 
fowls, and, says he, if your Lordship stops at Frog- 
mill in your way from Oxford to Gloster, as many 
times the judges do, there is a good woman that frys! 
bacon and eggs to admiration ; to which he with an 
air of assurance and contempt replys, my Lord, this 
is nothing to me, it will be Lent, when I am there, 
and can eat none of all this, for I am a Catholick. 
Are you so, says the Bishop, and not know, there is 
a Salvo for that? my Lord, I am Bishop of the 
Diocess, and shall, God willing, be there at that time, 
and will upon your reasonable request grant you a 
dispensation, this so struck that gentleman that he 
was observed to have a greater restraint upon his 
tongue in that company while they staid. Nor did 
he only attend that judge and his puritanical 
brother's motions, that they should do as little hurt 
as possible, the one going to Mass, and the other to, 
the conventicle, but also refused to let another 
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Popish Sheriff appoint a preacher for the assisses, tho' 
the man designed held an eminent place in the 
church, and near him too ; yet looking upon him as 
one of a too mercurial spirit, he chuse rather to take 
the pulpit himself and preached a very Loyal sermon 
from the words of Solomon, I counsel thee, to keep 
the King's comandment, and that in regard of the 
Oath of God, Eccles. viii. 2, which gave offence to 
the popish party for his opposing the Sheriff, and 
administer*d occasion of murmuring among many 
that were then taken for Church of England men, 
because opposite to the disloyal practices they ran 
themselves into since, and were designing then ; 
whose names and practices I forbear to relate, as 
forreign to my present purpose of shewing the good 
Bishop to act always upon the principles of Loyalty, 
as taught by the Church of England to which he ad- 
hered to his death. 

These bold advances of his both against Papists 
and Fanaticks, then by the King's proclamation of 
indulgence their associated friends, as they are their 
offspring, wrought the Bishop much trouble from the 
Bigots and less advised of both sorts, the one by 
sending a sackfuU of canting books with as canting 
letters conjuring him in the name of the Lord to 
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disperse them for the good of souls, and many such like 
ways. And all agreed in the bitterest opposition that 
they could give him. This indeed stagger'd him a 
little, so that he was once in the mind to resign his 
Bishoprick, and once more, if possible, to settle him- 
self among the more agreeable neighbours the Turks. 
This as being a work of difficulty and great conse- 
quence, and fit to be advised upon before done, he 
comunicates his distress and expedient to that faith- 
full brother and true friend Bishop Fell of Oxford, 
who, refering a few things to his consideration, made 
him resolve by God's grace to abide his charge. 
And well it was for those under his charge, who were 
neither burthen'd with a time-server at the best, or 
without his example and advice, as well as Interest 
in very many great men. And to him was owing in 
a great measure the keeping a popish priest from 
being a prebendary of his Cathedral, and averted 
the Quo Warranto that Chapter was threatened 
with. But that which made the greatest noise not 
only in this kingdom but all Europe too and gat 
some of his order an honour they could not main- 
tain, was the business of the King's declaration con- 
cerning liberty of conscience, that is indulgence to all 
sorts of opinions. This was ordered to be read in all 
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churches on a certain day. And what was done in 
other places I leave to the accounts of those times, 
only observing what was done in this Bishop's dio- 
cess, where they were very industriously spred by that 
very preacher (as of office) who he hindered from 
preaching for the Sheriff above said, in the absence 
of the Bishop then at London, who no sooner was 
advised of it but he sent away a servant presently to 
order the Clergy not to read it, and came as soon as 
possible himself to countenance the same, and repri- 
mand Ch — br for acting in such a great affair with- 
out first consulting him. And so it fell out that 
but very few of the clergy comply'd with that order, 
and one that did was left by his whole congregation, 
who all followed an ancient lady out of the Church. 
And such a priest it was that miss*d but a little of 
changing his Religion for a better preferment, tho' for 
his morals not worthy of what he had. 

To prevent farther trouble, as 'twas threatned to 
the inferiour clergy, the ArchBishop of canterbury 
and .... of his suffragans drew up a petition to the 
King to beseech him to ease them of that ungratefuU 
task. It was signed by eight that were present, of 
which the Bishop of Gloster was one, and by two that 
were absent, Seth of Sarum and .... Nor did this 
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good man withdraw but upon the forenamed business 
of preventing it's being read in his Diocess, where some 
were more officious then in other Diocesses, depending 
upon the lenity of the Bishop. He was absent, and 
the day of delivering being come, the Bishop of Ely 
pressed their going to the King without him, which 
the ArchBishop opposed, as well to have him for 
whom the king had an affection and who was as 
hearty in the cause as any to be at the delivery of a 
petition to which he was a party, and shewed them a 
letter that he would with God's leave be with them 
time enough that day to deliver it, and, says he, I am 
sure, our brother Robert of Gloster with his black 
Mare are on the gallop. But the Bishop of Ely pre- 
vailed with his Grace to go (providentially to keep the 
sacred number as 'tis called of Seven), and so they 
did, but half an hour before the Bishop of Gloster 
came who with greater regret went to them to the 
Tower then he would have had to have been sent 
with them, and there offered to go singly on the mor- 
row with his own petition, which the good Primate 
dissuaded him from, saying, brother, there will come 
a time when your constancy and courage may do the 
church more service. And by what spirit the good 
man then spoke, the day of judgment will reveal ; for 
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it was not so long after, when he compleated another 
seven who dared to own and suffer for the same 
principles, from which two of them fell, as if repenting 
of the only good action of their lives. 

By all which circumstances, 'tis (I at least think) 
plain that the business of the petition was not dis- 
patched in haste, but drawn up, perused, and well 
considered, before it was presented. Tho' under no 
confinement, the Bishop of Gloster spent most of his 
time in the Tower with his brethren, and, when with- 
drawing at night, his coach was pressed with multi- 
tudes of people for his benediction. One Sunday 
during their confinement he preach'd at Saint 
Stephens, Wallbrook, and going thence the people on 
both sides of the way to his lodgings in Barge Yard 
kneerd down to have his blessing. So in love are 
the most with oppressed truth, and such his labours 
for the brethren, that he might very well be said to be 
afflicted, tho' not bound with them. 

But to descend to that which had less of hazard 
in it, tho' much of mortification with the more sober 
and thinking part of men, the King made a progress 
thro' great part of the kingdom and visited Gloster 
amongst the rest, about two miles from which the 
Bishop, attended by many of the clergy, waited for 
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him, and upon his approch drew near in his own and 
clergys name to gratulate his coming into that his 
city, but before he could do more then pay his re- 
spects, the King without hearing him says, my Lord, 
it will be better for you to withdraw to your Clergy, 
and so rode on for Gloster, where indeed he shew'd 
him more respect by giving him free admission to his 
presence, but mortify'd him at the same time by ap- 
pointing Father Warner as he was called to say 
Grace, which the good Bishop would not hear, and so 
withdrew. Into such snares had designing men 
(Jrawn their prince, to fill up the measure of their own 
iniquity. 

Yet as the Bishops principles of inviolable Loyalty 
keept him steady to the crown, so his undaunted 
courage made him despise the orders of the Ecclesias- 
tical comissioners. And good proof, tho* to his great 
hazard, he gave of it in the respect he shew*d to Mag- 
dalene CoUedge Oxford, whose fellows, being by them 
ejected, another project they which designed the 
ruine of their lawfuU sovereign drew him into, lay 
under the mercyless decree of being incapacitated to 
get their bread as schoUars ; but yet notwithstanding 
this, when the Bishop of Bristol had presented one of 
them to the Vicaridge of Saint Hurst near Gloster, 
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he gave him institution as well as to another prefer*d 
in his Diocess. And that he might save for as well 
as give to them, he refused to accept a presentation 
to the living of Slimbridge in the Diocess of Gloster, 
and worth 200 P. an., vacant by the death of the late 
incumbent Dr. Diggle. The circumstances were 
these. Upon the ejecting the fellows of that coUedge 
for refusing to elect a president contrary to their 
statutes according to the King's mandate which as 
another step to his mine his enemys drew from him, 
there was left in possession two of the duely elected 
fellows, Mr. Gineven, and Mr. Char. Holies, both 
priests of the church of England, the latter of which 
by the Intruders was sent to the Bishop to demand 
institution to the living of Slimbridge upon their pre- 
sentation. With this he came to the Bishop at Standish, 
and upon his enquiry for him he was told that he was 
walkt out and would soon return. While he stay'd 
for him, he perused his instruments, and desir*d a pen 
and ink, which was brought him, and upon his spread- 
ing one of the papers before him the Bishop's nephew 
asked him, what he was going to do ? to which he 
eagerly reply'd, what have you to do, to look over 
me ? to which the other as roughly answer'd, I sup- 
pose these writings are to be shewn my Lord when 
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he comes in, and they shall not be altered in his 
house, they are under seal and you cannot fairly add 
or diminish or alter them, nor can you do it without 
forgery. With that Mr. Holies grew very angry, and 
would have put up his instruments, which the other sup- 
posing was with a design to alter them elsewhere, he 
told him that he should not put them up nor remove 
them from the table, 'till my Lord had seen them. 
Upon which they had a very warm contest, but Mr. 
Withers, being a resolute strong man and very- 
zealous for his Uricles honour, stood to his point ; and 
during the contest the Bishop came in, and asked the 
occasion of the heat he found them in. Mr. Holies 
complained of the rudeness of his Nephew, who the 
Bishop told he ought to be respectfull to a priest The 
other told him the whole and charged Mr. Holies 
either to deny or excuse the fact, but not being able 
to do either, he tendered his presentation to Slimbridge, 
signed by one .... who was then made steward of the 
coUedge by the Intruders and had the presentation pro 
hac unica vice. Says the Bishop, Is Dr. Diggle dead .^ 
which Holies affirm'd. Well, adds he, that living is in 
the gift of Magdalen Coll. Oxford, and I shall expect 
a presentation from them. Why, says Mr. Holies, 
I am one of the fellows, and have the CoUedge pre- 
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sentation. Why, says the Bishop, this you put into 
my hands is signed by a private person, whereas it 
ought to be in the name of the President and fellows, 
and sealed with yor^coUedge seal. Why, says Mr. 
Holies, this is in effect the same, the President and 
fellows under our comon seal having delegated that 
gent to present for this turn, and with that produced 
the instrument, which was sign'd Bonaventure Epis. 
Madaurensis. Where, says the Bishop, is this 
Madaura ? which Mr. Holies could not tell, only that 
the gentleman so subscribing was made President by 
the King. In short the Bishop told him the law allowed 
him eight and twenty days, and he would insist upon it. 
Mr. Holies then desired to know if his Lordship 
would give him Institution when they were expired. 
To which the Bishop reply'd that he would then do 
as law and justice obliged him, and after dinner 
dismist Mr. Holies with little satisfaction, and that 
he might keep out of the lash, sent the case to some 
of the greatest lawyers for their advice, but before 
their opinion came to him, he fell upon an expedient 
himself which at least would gain him more time, 
which was this. He observed that Mr. HoUes's pre- 
sentation bare date one day before the delegation, 
and consequently, had it been the Act of the true 
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President and fellows, it could not be valid. This he 
kept in mind, and when Mr. Holies came again, he 
refused him Institution. And before they could 
come to try it at law, the King was graciously pleased 
to follow his own inclinations (too late seeing the 
snare laid for him by his evil counsellors) and restored 
the President and fellows to their right On whose pre- 
sentation he gave institution to a very worthy fellow 
of that CoUedge Dr. Thomas Baily, who held it *till 
he was deprived by the revolution, as a nonjuror to 
the new erected govemours. 

And to do justice to the coUedge, they always 
retained a gratefull sense of the favour, and as a tes- 
timony of it they placed as Senior of the Role his 
kinsman Matthew Frampton, who was chosen into a 
Demy*s place in the CoUedge, and hath been since 
that an ornament to their foundation and is now an 
eminent Physitian in Oxford. 

Another instance of his bravery in appearing for 
a distressed friend was in the case of the Bishop of 
London, who was not only under suspension by the 
Ecclesiastical comissioners but under his Majesty's 
displeasure also, which was another artifice made use 
of to ruine the King. The Bishop of Gloster upon 
his going into the country waited upon the King to 
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receive his comands and directions, being introduced 
by the Duke of Beaufort His Majesty soon with- 
drew into his closet with the Bishop, and after some 
discourse with him about the headstrong temper of 
many people and the spirit of faction that so evi- 
dently appear'd very many were indin'd to, which he 
told the Bishop it would be well done by him to dis- 
courage, as he allways did and took the boldness to 
tell the King that he was afraid that some too deep 
in the faction presumed to abuse his Majesty's ear, and 
with that begg'd him to have a regard to the Bishop 
of London who he was sure was as Loyal a subject 
as his Majesty had. Upon which the King used 
some harsh expressions of him, which the Bishop be- 
sought him to remember, that he was the son of the 
noble Earl of Northampton, who lost his life for yo*^ 
Majestys Father, the brother of him that continued 
the fight against the same enemy, and had another 
brother S^ Francis Compton, that lost his life in yo"^ 
Majestys service against the late Rebells, and for 
their sakes as well as his own I beseech your 
Majesty's favour toward him. Says the King, I 
know not what to do with him and his two puritani- 
cal Deans. But to prevent the King from saying 
mere the Bishop fell on his knees and begged a 
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favour of his Majesty, who bade him stand up and 
say on. The Bishop told him of a variance between 
two noble familys utterly irreconcilable by his or 
any others mediation, and that they were come to 
that odious height as to print one against another, 
and as the sole remedy humbly desired his Majesty 
to interpose and comand their reconciliation, which 
the King promised to do, professing he had no notice 
of it before, and effectually did it, tho' neither of the 
contending partys know this good Office of the Bishop 
to this very day. 

But to return with the Bishop to his Diocess where 
he was as well beloved as any of his predecessors had 
been who sat in calmer days, even they who suffered 
under his discipline having an esteem and value for 
his worth and humanity. The revenue of the church, 
as he could not lessen, so he strove to advance for 
his successors, offering some their whole fine, to in- 
crease the annual rent, especially upon the Lopez 
leases, as they were called, from a jew in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, that devised the benefit of having 
Bishops lease to the crowne, as by a clause in . . , 
of Hen. 8 they might do, for longer term then to any 
else, as John BuUingham " did much of his Bishoprick, 
some of which was never in hand, and that Queen, as 
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zealous a protestant as she was, leased again for 
fourscore and nineteen years, to commence at the 
expiration of three lives then in possession ; by which 
means the Manor of Preston in Gloucestershire yeilded 
the Bishops of Gloster but a poor quit rent The 
lord farmer there had been offering a small fine to 
renew with the two preceeding Bishops, who both 
refused. When the same offer was made to Bishop 
Frampton, he wisely enquired how near their present 
lease was to its expiration. But having from the 
Agent no satisfaction, he told him, without that he 
knew not how to treat. The other told him he would 
give his Lordship a month's time to consider, which, 
how odd so ever for a tenant to prescribe to his 
Landlord, the good Bishop accepted and in that time 
sent an intelligent person or two to find out the time 
of the expiration of the last life of the three which 
were before the comencement of the ninety and nine 
years, that so he might know how much of that term 
was run out also. And upon enquiring by the Register, 
which was defective (perhaps designedly), in that how- 
ever they got the name of the Survivor, and by an 
old person that knew him, the place of his interrment, 
the gravestone was very dirty, and when wash'd, 
appeared to be much worn, whither placed there with 
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that design or no, I know not. But with much ado, 
they recovered the date of the year and some letters 
of the name, by which they conjectur'd him to be 
dead more then . . . years. So that much more of 
that lease was expired, than was supposed. For 'tis 
to be noted, that the three tenants then in possession 
were Thomas Powell, John Powell, and Anne his wife. 
So they could not be very young, when the lease to 
the Queen was granted, which was in the 26th of 
her reign, Anno Dom 1584. The reserved rent to the 
Bishop was 21* /■ 3*st. With these notices the 
Bishop was furnished with an answer, which in short 
was a large fine and an advance rent to his successors. 
But this being refused, he offered to renew without 
any fine upon such a reserved rent. However they, 
not thinking the fine an equivalent, dropt their offer, 
and being favoured by a revolution they had the 
oppertunity of dealing with another man ; tho', had 
God seen fit to have trusted the administration in 
his hands to the day of his death, they must have 
comply'd with his reasonable demand or given him 
the satisfaction of seeing the mannor in the possession 
of the church. 

And yet far was he from wracking any tenant for 
his private advantage either by demanding exorbitant 
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fines or granting leases to his kindred, as have been 
the practice of some. But so far was he from taking 
advantage of any men's delay or inability, that, 
when a gentleman who held one of the best mannors 
of the Sea (whose case shall not be fully related, it 
being his misfortune rather then fault) came to treat 
of the putting one life into his lease and having his 
fine set at what he himself thought a moderate rate, 
and proposed the changing of another life, Aey to 
whom it was refer'd convinced him that the whole 
was worth 8orf^ which the poor gentleman knew 
was more then he could raise, and was at his wits end . 
But the report being made to the Bishop, he was 
most generously relieved by the remiting of one half, 
at which, as one part of their friends then present 
were surprised, so the other took the liberty to expos- 
tulate, but could get no other answer then this, let 
other men do what they will, I know I make a con- 
siderable abatement, but for putting four hundred 
pound in my pocket I will never oppress or ruin that 
gentleman. And of this generosity he retained a 
gratefuU sense so long as he liv'd, which was some- 
time after the revolution ; tho' the family have never 
since had the maners to acknowledge the favour. 
Which, as great as it was, could not keep that family 
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from sinking, that stately mansion and manor with 
other good estates being wholy gone from them. 

And as he was carefull of the revenue, so he fol- 
lowed the example of his two imediate predecessors 
in the preservation of his woods. For as in their 
time no feller came against them, so none can now 
come and make wages at it. In a few words, what 
he did and would have done, had the humanity of 
the times have suffered him to have kept the adminis- 
tration in his hands, would have intituled him to that 
saying of the old Roman Lateritiam inveni, 
marmoream reliqui, or rather from ruinous heaps 
he would have left his successors a city to dwell in, 
with a better maintenance then he found, but hinc 
illct lacrymae, let some other tell the rest. 

While I proceed to observe something of his 
exercise of disciplin, what related to dissenters hath 
been in part touched before, who, tho* they would 
complain, yet could not condemn. But to leave 
them, and observe his dealing with them that were 
professed members of our Church. For the Laity not 
the poorest was thought below his notice, nor any by 
him judg'd not worth the saving, and therefore when 
any were proceeded against in his Court, they were 
never under any judicial sentence, 'till the force of a 
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private conference was despised. Several contending 
partys he either reconciled or prevailed upon to refer 
their case to private friends, where neither's failings 
were exposed, but an amicable accord often ensued, so 
doing more as a friendly umpire then could have 
been done as an upright judge. But if any were so 
obstinate as to refuse to hear the Church, he let them 
know he had authority to deliver such a one to Satan 
that he might learn not to blaspheam, but considering 
that he had this power for edification and not for 
destruction, he rarely made use of it or, if it was pro- 
nounced, would leave not them under the power of it 
without beseeching them to return, and was usually 
so happy as to prevail. And as the meanest were his 
care, so the greatest offender was not above his 
reach ; as appeared in the case of the Lord Wharton 
(that Patriot) and his brother and some more gentle- 
men, who in a drunken fit early in the morning broke 
open the doors of a church in his Diocess and cora- 
itted many horrible acts there, of which their servants 
were ashamed, and rectify'd what their masters had 
done, which shall have no name. But when they had 
rung the bells backward, or confusedly, they cut the 
ropes to peices, tare good part of the bible out, pull 
down or defaced the pulpit and some other oma- 
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ments and goods of the church, they were forced out 
to comitt disorders in the villages, as they did, 'till 
forced to take sanctuary in the gentleman's house 
from whence they came. 

This outrage (not to call it by a name it better 
deserves), coming to the Bishop's ear, he demanded 
and had of the Rector of the place an account of 
what was in his knowledge. But the poor man, being 
but in ordinary circumstances and near a great 
neighbour, did not exasperate or inflame the reckon- 
ing. However upon fame, that letter and witness of 
the fact, the Bishop obliged the church wardens to 
present, and then sent to the Lord Wharton and the 
rest to appear before him or competent judge, and 
receive such punishm"**, as to law and justice should 
appertain. But their quality was look'd upon their 
best defence, and, tho' for their contumacy exprest by 
overt act they might have been excomunicated, yet, 
as poor men had had the favour of a milder applica- 
tion first, so his Lordship endeavour'd to reclaim 
them too. But when that fail'd, the good Bishop let 
the Lord Wharton know, that tho' he himself were 
the son of a farmer and he of a peer, yet his quality 
should not protect him since there was a greater 
man in England then he, whose aid he would begg, 
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and, if he stood out much longer, this kingdome 
should be too hot to hold him, and that he could go 
into no other without the curse of Grod and his churchy 
shewing him the terror of it. His Lordship finding 
the Bishop so undaunted, and fearing the displeasure of 
one whom he afterwards insulted and despised, thought 
it the best of his play to comply, and sent one Mr. 
Carey to the Bishop, then at Fontmell in Dorsetshire 
by the way of visit and business in the country, to 
propose his submissiotL The Bishop had not lived 
sixteen years among Jews and Turks but was 
acquainted with tricks and frankly told Mr. Carey 
that he supposed that was the whole of his business 
there, and that he would make the Lord Wharton 
comply, and that he should shortly be in his Diocess 
where, if his Lordship and the rest of the offenders 
would meet him as penitents, he would treat them as 
such and as his office obliged them. But if they kept 
on in their refractory abusive temper, he would not 
consider them as gentlemen, but as prophaners of 
God's house and despisers of his ordinance, and 
treat them as such. Mr. Carey undertook for their 
behaviour, and upon the Bishop's return he met 
them at a place he appointed them to attend, where 
he found them off their speed, aiid receiving a repri- 
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mand, to make such wretches (if it was possible) 
sensible of their crime, he proposed their penance or 
an handsom comutation. They submitted to either, 
and only suggested that the latter would more con- 
duce to charity or some publick work of piety. The 
good Bishop never inexorable agreed with them on 
their own proposal, and set each man according to 
his quality a sum, but still reserved reparation to the 
church damnify'd, which was in a private way after 
done, but by whom none knows, a handsom new 
bible being sent thither with a small sum of mony. 
But for the comutation every man laid down his 
mony, which the Bishop divided, and gave the one 
half to the churchwardens of Stow on the Wold to 
repair their ruined Church, restoring the other half to 
them from whom he had it. And to do the Lord 
Wharton justice, he was so affected with the civil 
treatment he found that he desired the whole might 
go to that pious use, and frankly gave it to the 
churchwardens, and was I think followed by the 
rest ; which with the benefaction of the Bishop and 
some of his friends hath made that church from a 
mine a noble structure. And if such great offenders 
were forc'd to comply, those of lesser quality may be 
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supposed to bend. In a word the Laity were never 
more strictly governed nor more gently handled. 

But when a clergyman became a delinquent, as 
three there were, he proceeded with them another 
way. And to prevent any scandal, usually in his 
charge at the visitation he reprimanded them in latin, 
to hide, if possible, the faults of a brother from Vulgar 
eyes or at least not to press their crimes into pro- 
phane ears. And if this had not the designed effect, 
then he would contrive to surprise the offender with a 
visit, and there forewarn and testify, hear what could 
be said, and if occasion was, exhort and rebuke with 
all authority, directing their discretion, moving them 
to consider, if not the scandal of their own persons, 
yet the great reproach that their order would suffer 
by it. And so happy was he in this method that the 
Clergy were generally without blame for their morals. 
And if any reported a light thing of a Clergyman, he 
would, as not taking notice of it, comend the man 
for some good quality or other, which the other could 
not deny, yet would not fail to let his clerk know he 
had heard such things and desire him to give no just 
occasion for such reports. There was one indeed 
that was not so regular as he ought to have been, but 
lying between two jurisdictions he escaped being 
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presented. Of this man the Bishop was told once an 
odd story, and having nothing to comend in him, 
says he, if this be true upon your own knowledge, I 
will call him to an account for it, if you will appear 
and make it good, which the other declined. Well, 
says the Bishop, I wish he was of the most regular 
behaviour, he might do much good, he is a man of 
great courage, a very stout man ; and took an opper- 
tunity to give him a check for his misdemeanours, 
and had a promise of amendment ; but how kept the 
man hath answered for, and outliv'd him ; and being 
never under any publick censure, he shall have none 
of mine. 

Of the three clergymen that felt the strictness of 
his discipline it may be said that they were as dif- 
ferent in case and capacity and ground of censure as 
well could be ; and these will discover the ability of 
the Bishop in judging the hardest matter. Of the 
one it might be said that he had some sense but no 
government, of another that he had neither sense nor 
government, and that the third had both learning and 
sense but acted without discretion. And of these he 
was so tender that he kept to Saint Paul's rule and 
would not receive an accusation against an elder but 
under two or three witnesses, and after that hear the 
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matter, accept the defence, and weigh both the 
cihnimstances and credibillity of the evidence. 

The first that tasted of this wholesome severity 

was one Mr. , an unworthy Rector of a small 

parish, the revenue being about forty pound Per 
An., and situate upon the edge of the regular and 
most poison'd part of the Diocess, and so required a 
more wary man at least then the then Rector was. 
As small as the living was, it was pnough to encourage 
one of his predecessors in his study to maintain the 
Doctrin of the Church against the Anabaptists in 
the height of the rebellion in an excellent tract then 
published. But this man was accused to spend the 
same, with his time too, more like a libertine than a 
priest, by means of whose evil conversation the 
ways of God were evil spoken of by that perverse and 
crooked generation which border'd on him. And when 
fatherly admonition was rendered ineffectual, he was 
publickly brought before the court, where, tho' a great 
deal of odious truth was made out, yet much malice 
appearing in the prosecution, the Bishop with great 
labour got the cause suspended upon hopes of refor- 
mation, that he that had seen the rod might not feel 
it too. But this lenity was so abused by that ungra- 
cious man that he, to justify rather then reform him- 
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self, set up to swagger not only his accusers that had 
but too much truth of their side, but even the Bishop's 
justice must be appealed too, and he keep on in his 
evil courses which brought him after before the 
Court again, where no defence could be made, and 
then the lightest sentence of suspension passed ; that 
if possible a reformation might ensue, but he not 
amended by that was at last deprived, valuing his 
loose living beyond his preferment ; in which he was 
succeeded by a man of better morals, if of less under- 
standing, who I suppose enjoys it still to the great 
edification of the parish, the other dying either at sea 
or in a jayl. 

Another that suffered under his administration, I 
fully believe, was rather an indiscreet then a wicked 
man. Sure I am that he was a man of very bright 
parts, as well versed in Latin and Greek as most men, 
and as exellent a preacher as any in the Diocess, 
which, after his suspension was taken off, continued 
his ministry to the great satisfaction of his Parish and 
a regular conversation to his dying day, which was 
not long since, and with great respect and fast friend- 
ship with the Bishop both for his clemency and 
justice in his cause. Now 'tis to be noted that this 
gentleman*s parishioners were long sour'd with the 
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leaven of an old irreclaimable Oliverian Vicar, and to 
such a degree that they became so intolerably 
troublesome to his worthy successor, who for keeping 
to the Doctrine and rubricks of the church of Eng- 
land that they as ignorantly as maliciously branded 
him for a papist, and so incomoded him, that 
despairing to do them any good he quited his living 
iu about a year and was succeeded by this gentleman ; 
who being used to a more open and generous conver- 
sation made a misstep among those that set a greater 
value upon sly formal hypocrisy then real worth. And 
so improving every levity into a crime, they promote 
against the poor Vicar for drunkenness and incon- 
tinency. The first was well cleared by very substantial 
men who were in his company when the fact was 
laid. The latter, tho' most certainly not true nor in 
strictness more then levity in discourse, yet being 
sworn too had more of weight and less of excuse, as 
not being capable of such positive compurgators tho* 
in his behalf was urged many scandals in th§ family 
of the woman complainant or witness, but none of 
these affecting her own reputation, she was a good 
and sufficient witness in law. But before the sentence 
passed, the Vicar wrote to the Bishop in Latin many 
a valuable tender letter both for their stile, language. 
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and matter of them ; yet as criminal in the eye of the 
law, he must receive his sentence, as he did, of sus- 
pension ab officio for three year, which however by 
a lucky preferment of the Curate determined sooner. 
This gentleman was imposed the task of preaching 
before good judges (in hopes to stiffle the clamours of 
the people) upon Rom. xiii. 13, 14, in which he most 
judiciously acquitted himself to the entire satisfaction 
of the Bishop, his numerous auditory, and the better 
part of his parish ; so that storm over he continued, 
as is before said, in reputation among them to the 
last, having by this affliction learn'd the prudence of 
that course practiced by his blessed Master not to 
comit himself to man. 

The other I shall instance in was of another 
stamp, famed neither for understanding, learning nor 
integrity, all which I could well make out, nor should 
his name have blotted these papers, had not Mr. 
Calamy made him a saint for no other end then to 
insult the good Bishop, whose character cannot suffer 
by a more masterly virulent pen. 

The man was one Benjamin Bilingsley, who hav- 
ing in his younger years episcopal orders officiated 
as curate at .... but in the times of liscence intruded 
himself into the living of Webley in Herefordshire, 
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and there covenanted, and ran on with the times in 
all its extravagencyd, not then thought a crime what- 
ever it now is. Here the Act of uniformity and a 
bad title, as it was said, evicted him. However an 
evil principle deserv'd it, for he was always of an anti- 
monarchical and rebellious temper, and if against the 
King no wonder against the Bishop. This mortal 
soon after the Restoration served the cure of the 
chappel of Roodborrough, tod was obliged to leave 
that place for preaching not only sedition, which was 
comon, but downright treason. What part he in- 
fested next is not material to observe, but, as proper 
to this place, it is to be noted that this Bishop found 
him possessed of the Chappel of Blakney in the parish 
of Awre in the forrest of Dean, by the donation of the 
company of haberdashers London, a chappel with- 
out cure of souls tho* of distinct endowment from the 
Church of Awre to which it hath been a thorn ever 
since the donation. The Vicar having no power over 
the Curate there to oblige him to duty, this was a 
proper place for this factious spirit to haunt, yet was 
he there supported but by a few as factious as him- 
self, the generallity being scandaPd at his behaviour. 
He was indeed very constant and laborious in venting 
his enthusiastical rapsodys which he called preaching, 
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but often without sense or coherence, and the liturgy- 
was not out of request with him, but in the use of it he 
did so interpolate that sufficiently proved him either 
mad or ignorant ; and indeed it was hard to say which 
prevailed most As for the vestments of the church he 
neglected the use of them; but rather then quit the place 
he would, when required, use the surplice with a protes- 
tation, which Mr. Calamy blesses the world with, not 
much to the reputation of his saint, tho' he often wore 
it across his shoulder. And other very odd things 
he was guilty of, and being a wretched pretender to 
poetry, would sometimes impose on his Auditors a 
hymn of his own making, tho' both Stemhold and 
Hopkins were bom in the parish of Awre upon which 
he was a dependent But for his hetrodoxy in doctrine 
and his opposition to Kubricks and neglect of holy 
days, in short for a very constant irregular practice 
he was, having been often reproved and hardening 
his neck, hateing to be reformed he was put out of the 
Chappel, and was not courted by the company to re- 
turn, as Mr. Calamy reports, being then preparing for 
a conventicle in which he finished his course. And 
being in that time taxed as a speaker in a separate 
congregation at four pound, he before the comis- 
sioners produced his letters of orders, tho* he had long 
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before renounced obedience to the order, yet to save 
his mony he claimed the benefit of that ordination 
which he had so long disgraced, and after such a long 
course of disobedience hetrodoxy and faction, no 
wonder that he fell under the displeasure of such a 
vigilant yet indulgent governour as the Bishop of 
Gloster was, a person far from harshness to any, 
and as precious in the esteem of all who knew him, 
as Billingsley was vile in the judgment of the most. 
And in those days distraction was the best excuse 
I ever heard offered in his behalf. But to leave this 
subject, it may be boldly asserted, and as well proved, 
that the Bishop in so regular a manner proceeded as 
he gain'd the love of the better sort and was a terrour 
to evil doers. 

And in the disposing of his preferments had an 
eye to the merit of the person and the aptness for 
that place, and having some small preferments in 
Wales, he took care by enlarging the salarys to have 
them as well supply'd as at last a poor pittance could 
comand, giving the profit of one hundred pound to 
-the Vicarage of Newport, (how secured I know not,) 
a comfortable addition to a living but six pound 
P. Aft. before. 

And as in collating to benefices, so in dispencing 

N 
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of orders, he was as strickt but not rigorous, careful ^ 

but not supercilious, never posing any candidate with 
an uncomon question serving to no other end but to 
dash men out of countenance and make them less 
ready in what they did really understand. And that 
he might not be imposed upon by favour or affection, 
he invited all candidates to his house, entertain'd 
them friendly, and examined them in a familiar way 
to embolden them in a farther trial which he did 
take of every one singly and apart, that one might 
not be discouraged by another's brighter parts, nor 
the weakness of any one be discovered by the rest 
For if he at any time refused to admit a person he 
found deficient in learning, (which indeed was seldom, 
few offering themselves but what were well qualify*d), 
but if it so fell out, he would shew them their wants, 
direct their studys and incourage them to proceed, 
and in such a gentle manner dismiss them that as 
they avoided being taken notice of by others, so it 
tum*d to their advantage in the future managem"* 
of their lives and study. Such care could not but 
produce such great men as derive their orders from 
him, in which he was a pattern worthy the imitation 
of the greatest Bishop. 

And in a word as his conversation was pleasant. 
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his learning equal with any, if the knowledge of lan- 
gus^es be a part of it, he, as the Ap. saith, speaking 
with tongues more then they all, his frequent preach- 
ing shewing him a divine, and as a Bishop apt to 
teach, his government mild and gracious, tho' steady 
and awfuU, and above all his devotion regular, fre- 
quent and exemplary, derived a blessing upon all the 
rest, so that had he been suffered to have held the 
reins longer, the Diocess had been thro'ly happy in 
his pious administration; and how it came to be 
deprived of him is to follow. 

King James the second, tho' professedly a papist 
had refused the pope to enter into an alliance, then 
forming against France for no other end but to restore 
his holyness to his exorbitant pretences in that king- 
dom from whence he was well nigh banished, and, 
had not a war ensu'd, in all probability would soon 
have had no more authority there then Henry the eight 
allowed him in England. But upon King James's re- 
fusal the old Pope Innocent the eleventh resolves to 
depose him, and since the old way would not do, he 
looks about for a successor and fit tools to work with, 
and soon found both, an ambitious son, and crafty 
Jesuited statesmen. So that whatever satisfaction that 
Kii^ might have in the Church of Rome, he had little 

N 2 
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thanks to pay the head of it. Then every thing that 
was odious the King must be drawn into, contrary to 
his own inclination and the advice of his best friends, 
that his mine might be the more inevitable. But the 
greatest obstacle was his eldest daughter who must 
be drawn from her filial affection, which was great 
and abhorrent of what ensued. This was a task im- 
posed upon a Scottish fugitive priest, a true blew pro- 
testant, and in three years he prevailed upon her to 
consent to her father's deposition, to support the pro- 
testant religion, contrary to the protestant Doctrine. 
And upon this view an alliance was formed, the first 
Article of which was that a war be declared with 
France, and no peace to be made with Lewis the 
X4th till he had made reparations to the Holy See 
and anuird his infamous proceedings against our 
holy Father Pope Innocent the nth. This was 
sign*d by Protestant Princes; and the Prince of 
Orange was at least so far reconciled to Rome, and 
by her Apostolical benediction sent to possess himself 
of the kingdom of England. Of all the preparations 
and design King James was apprized by the French 
king, who offered to enter into a strict alliance with 
him. But that proposal was rejected, and too great a 
dependance upon his own subjects trusted to. The 
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then Dutch embassadour Van Cittars deny*d his 
master's designs, being never trusted with the secret. 
At length the Armada landed in the West. The 
Queen and Prince fled the kingdom, and the genera- 
lity desert their King and put him into all the fears and 
hardships they could devise to drive him away too, 
which at last they effected. And this was no new 
plot, but as old as the Agitators, who endeavoured to 
do the same by King Charles the first. So old was the 
design of Abdication, as you may collect from Mr. 
Calamy's preface to his Abridgement. And here it 
succeeded, and all men were amazed. Few knew 
where things would end, and yet fewer thought it 
would end as it did, tho' the more advised knew 
that what was so ill begun could never end well. 
The Prince of Orange possest himself of the 
King's houses, and out of respect to the bloud royal 
many of the first quality pointed upon him as having 
of the one side the same bloud in his veins. Among 
these the Bishop of Gloster was one, and became a 
suiter for him, whom no man appeared for beside. 
For in his address of respect to the Prince he besought 
him to take care of his lawful! and much injured 
sovereign, and had this sour answer, I will take care 
of the Church, and so the Bishop withdrew, and 
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some time after had a sumons to a convention of the 
three estates of Parliam"**, and there appeared to vin- 
dicate his lawful! sovereign's cause, as he stoutly did 
upon the old foot of our constitution which asserts 
that the people had no coercive power over the kings 
of this realm. And altho' this assembly was said to 
be unlawful! and the very appearing in it a crime, 
yet I would ask any sober man what other way was 
left for an honest man to serve his Prince then beaten 
out of the field. And this being a meeting of safety, 
any honest man might be there to assert the right of 
his King, as this Bishop did for one, and may justly 
claim that honourable mention that is made of Joseph 
of Arimathea, a member of as scandalous conven- 
tion that he had never consented to the deed of 
them. 

And to shew that he was not of them tho' he was 
with them, when there was a publick form of thanks- 
giving and a particular collect to be composed for the 
Prince of Orange and imposed upon the nation, he 
being nominated one of the compilers refused the 
task, and tho' his name is put in among the rest, had 
never any hand in that composition. 

The Prince of Orange, till the convention met, di- 
verted himself at Hampton Court, and there the 
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Bishop of Gloster was desired to preach before him, 
as he did upon those words of the Prophet to the 
hospitable Shunamite, 2 Kings iv. 1 3. since thou hast 
been carefull for us with all this care, what shall be 
done for thee &c. and she said, I dwell among my own 
people, from which he spake of the generosity of re- 
lieving the distressed and the gratitude due for the 
same, and concluded with the words of the famous 
Cineas to his ambitious Master Fhyrrus, what hinders 
but that you may set bounds to your ambition, 
and be happy with your own? This the Prince 
took special notice of, and said to some gentlemen 
about him, I perceive the Bishop of Gloster dont 
expect a translation, however this stuck by him long 
after as shall be remembered anon. 

Then the convention came on and in it were very 
many and learned debates, and as in the Comons' 
house the throne was declared vacant, so the Lords 
were runing the same lengths and in the prayers in 
the house omitted the King and Royal family's 
names, and one day he being the junior Bishop he 
was pressed to read in that maner, w*'' he declined, 
and being call'd upon by name by the Lord Newport 
(since Bradford) to read, he said to him, excusez- 
moi, the other says, my Lord, do you not hear the 
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request ? to which the Bishop reply'd, my Lord, do 
not you understand french ? at which a latter Bishop 
was come in, and so it fell to his share to do that 
Office. At length came the grand question whether 
the King had abdicated the government, and the 
majority giving in to it, he had no more to do but 
record his dissent by entering his protest, which he 
was observed to do in much larger characters then he 
had usually enter'd any other protest. And soon 
after the Prince and Princess of Orange were declared 
King and Queen, and an oath appointed to be taken 
to them. This test wholy excluded him the convention, 
and left him no more to do for his sovereign then to 
assist him by his prayers. And having on the thir- 
tieth of January asserted his right, he withdrew into 
the country there to wait his doom, the deprivation 
of the mitre and the crown commonly going together. 
From the first of February he was sequestered 
both from the profits of his Bishoprick and the exer- 
cise of his office, and this suspension to last till the 
first of August next ensuing, upon which, if they did 
not comply, the refusers were to be totally deprived. 
This the good Bishop rather chuse then to bur- 
then his conscience with what he thought unlawful!. 
And so we are come to that part of his story which 
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he accounted the glory of his life. And what the 
treatment he met with at and under his sequestration 
shall be in short recounted. 

As this revolution filFd Europe with astonish- 
mentj so it was the subject of conversation at 
home, and every body, as his capacity. Interest, or 
design gave him leave, gave great liberty to ex- 
pression. And the being for King William and 
Queen Mary was a sanctifying note of distinction, 
and he that could shew that badge had the liberty 
to abuse his betters. And every body was forward 
to argue for the new government, tho* at never so 
silly a rate. The affection was taken for judgment, 
and a sound reply sufficient to mark a man for a jayl. 
Yet the poor non-jurors, as they were called, made a 
shift not only in private letters but in print publickly 
to assert the justice of their cause ; but were sure to 
be attacqu'd in private conversation by every pert 
fellow. And whilst it was in fieri, as they say, that is 
to say during the time of the suspension, great pains 
was taken to draw them from their hold, especially 
the Bishops who were again the number of seven, 
the Bishop of Norwich a man well skill'd in our laws 
and the Bishop of Gloster making up the number in 
the room of two of the Bishops that fell from their 
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principle, being able to suffer imprisonment only but 
not the loss of all thii^s. 

Among the priests that stood out the Master of 
the Temple was of the greatest note, who for some 
reasons now in print, but one more prevalent perhaps 
and now in the grave, thought fit to comply. But 
that he laid the greatest stress upon, was that his 
former oath of AU^iance was ceased, as by his letter 
to the Bishop of Gloster will appear. 

The business of the Oath was the subject of all 
people's discourse, and that very priest that had been 
so intimate with the Bishop and so much befriended 
by him sought his preferment, and being in some 
company where the case was warmly agitated and a 
list of the refusers was produced^ among which was 
the Bishop of Gloster, he could not forbear saying, 
and our old fool the Bishop I perceive is in the 
number of the opposers, but when I come down into 
the country, I will set him right. But when he came 
to the Bishop, he had not the courage to begin, 'till 
the Bishop said, come, George, the old fool the 
Bishop is not yet satisfy'd, what are thy strong 
reasons to convince him ? he would be very glad to 
be set right. He would fain have shifted of the un- 
manerly expression, but had no other way then by 
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begging paxdon, — a thing he could do. Well, George, 
says the Bishop, as old a fool as I am, my memory 
is yet good, and thou maisttake a review of thy many 
sermons which assert the doctrin I now maintain ; 
answer thyself by any other argument then gain, and 
let me bear my own burthen. 

Another that attacqu'd the Bishop was the 
famous Thomas Firmin who introduced his poor ar- 
gum°* thus, my Lord, I hope you will not be a 
non-conformist now in your old age, and would have 
no doubt said much more, had not the good Bishop 
stun'd him by answering his introduction thus, I am 
g;rowing old, *tis true, but did never think I should 
have been so old as to be upbraided with non-con- 
formity by you that are a non-conformist to all 
'Christendom besides a few lowsy sectarys in Poland, 
alluding to his Socinian tenents. But tho* they that 
were called and supposed themselves to be great men 
in conference added nothing, yet the Bishop took the 
true way to be resolved in this great point, and that 
was by asking the fathers who would tell him, and, 
finding the judgment of all our best divines to give in 
to his present opinion, was confirmed in his judgment 
and contentedly prepared himself to bear his burthen, 
as he did by God's grace with chearfuUness. 
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The Laity of his Diocess were as unwilling to^ 
part with him as the Clergy ; and therefore a great 
man of the new side made him a visit, and by letter 
offered him to have the sessions defer*d for him to 
consider farther and before the lapse to take the 
Oaths. But the good Bishop being determined in 
himself retum'd him thanks, but would by no means 
let him adjourn upon his account. At the Assises 
the grand jury petition for him. So that the Act 
taking place, he was under the severest penalty of it, 
the revenue was sequestered into the Treasury, and 
the jurisdiction by commission of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury put into the hands of Gilbert 
Burnet the Bishop of Sarum, who by letter acquainted 
his Lordship with it, and that he had the approbation 
of the new King and Queen to leave all things to his 
own ordering, tho' it required his hand and seal to 
make anything valid, which should be both governed 
by his Lordship. This most respectful letter shall be 
added at the end of these papers. Nor was he with- 
out a due respect from those that had different senti- 
ments from himself, nor without a good interest in 
those that comply'd with the government, and that 
for many years after the revolution : only from the 
begining to the end the Bigotted men were trouble- 
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some. The last publick Episcopal Act he did was 
ordination, for private tho* sometimes numerous con- 
firmations he continued till near the time of his death, 
very many for that end applying to him. And upon 
this deprivation he was to leave the pulpit too. And, 
that he might do it with all gravity, he preached the 
last Sunday from St. Luke xvi. 2. Give an account 
of thy stewardship for thou mayest be no longer 
steward, and so pathetically apply'd his text that he 
drew tears from the eyes of many of his Auditors, 
and upon some made a very lasting impression that 
afforded them much comfort after upon a sick and 
dying bed. 

When all was going, he contrived to save some- 
thing if it was possible, and requested that he might 
have Standish the place of his retirements left un- 
disposed of, tho' the profits of that living was not for 
many years worth him forty pounds a year, curates 
and charges paid, or if this could not be obtained, yet 
at least that he might have the house, by him at great 
charge built in part and repaired, to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in ; and upon that score apply'd 
to the Bishop of London, who with another person very 
gracious with the new govemours obtained the favour, 
not to have it confirmed to him, but to have his holding 
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it connived at And this is the rather mentioned, 
because he that held the Bishoprick after made 
a g^eat noise about it, as if a kindness done by him. 
However, as appears by the Bishop of London's 
letter, it was otherwise in fact ; that person, when in 
power, doing what in him lay to divest him of it by 
puting it upon Dr. Tillotson for an option, when he 
was put into the administration of Canterbury, and 
by offering institution upon that title to an ingenious 
gentleman, if he would accept it, who generously re- 
fused it, chusing, as to this day he doth, to live upon 
his own considerable fortune without any church pre- 
ferment for some time after rather then dispossess so 
great a man of so poor a remainder of his portion in 
the Church, and by distressing his curates, and at 
last by diverting a pension due from the Bishop of 
Gloster to the Vicar of Standish which he apply 'd to 
the maintaining a lecture in one of the chappels of 
ease in opposition to him. But I shall forbear what 
more might be said on that head ; only adding that 
he paid all the usuall fees of visitation, as Vicar of 
the place, even to that for exhibiting of orders ; so 
punctuall were some in power who were never bom to 
rule. 

Another instance of their malice which he bore 
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with great magnanimity was their citing him as a 
free man of the Corporation to appear before the 
Baronet of a major at the Tolsey, when he made an 
accidental visit to a person in the city of great name. 
Upon the first sumons he told the officer (who 
came with great respect) that he would obey, and in 
a little time Went to attend their Worships, but was 
advised to put mony enough in his pocket to pay 
the penalty of his refusing the new oaths if tendered ; 
which he said it was time enough to defray when 
under confinement for it ; and so went up to the 
Court, where had risen a debate among them what 
should be done with him, to which an Alderman re- 
ply'd, do you what you will, you shall never find me 
joyn with you in anything that tends to the prejudice 
of a person that hath done us so much service both 
in and out of the pulpit, been charitable to the poor, 
and friendly and kind to the rich ; do what you will, 
I oppose it, and if you push things to the extremity, 
I will be his bail. This from a man that was, tho' a 
very honest man, yet no forward speaker so per- 
plexed the cause that they had not courage to pro- 
ceed and departed before the Bishop came. 

This failing, at the quarter sessions a justice of the 
peace, as crooked of the inside as the out, proposed the 
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searching his house for arms and securing his person, 
which some gave into, when a gentleman that was 
usually little opposing the government, as private 
Picque was then called, stood up and told them that^ 
let the bench make what order they pleased against 
that good man, he would oppose it there and hinder 
its execution ; for, says he, I am a deputy Lieu- 
tenant ; 'tis in my district, and if any come there with 
an armed force, I will resist them, and I demand of 
you gentlemen the same priviledge that other gentle- 
men take. You, S^ have taken under your protec- 
tion such a gentleman a profess'd papist, you such a 
one, and so thro' the whole opposers, and gentle- 
men these men live unmolested. The Bishop of 
Gloster no papist, but obnoxious to them for the op- 
position he gave them even in this city, when at 
height, he is my neighbour, and I take him under my 
protection by the same law as other gentlemen have 
done their neighbours ; and will suffer no man to mo- 
lest him, I myself will search his house, and will op- 
pose the troop you pretend to send to do it Upon 
this bold speech that matter fell, and the gentleman 
was as good as his word, visited the house, and 
found two spits, as he in ridiculing their malice had 
before told them. 
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Another publick storm was soon after, what was 
called the Assassination plot against the new King, 
and then every man of note that did not comply 
with the government was to be supposed to be ingaged 
in the same. And accordingly the Counsel issued out 
more then two thousand warrants to apprehend so 
many persons innocent or not. Among the rest the 
Bishop of Gloster was one, of which he was some 
way or other apprized, and left order upon his going 
to make a visit for a month to a gentleman his friend, 
that if the messenger came, he should be directed to 
him, so willing was he to clear himself of any suspi- 
cion of baseness and at the same time to own his 
principles. The messenger civilly took his note for 
appearing at a certain day. From this he was dis- 
swaded by many that would have been thought his 
friends, but his own judgment was what weighed most 
with him. And so he without any friend or attendant 
went for London, and directly to the messenger's 
house who was a very civil person, and at the Bishops 
request went and acquainted the council that he was 
come. Upon which an order was made for his confine- 
ment there 'till farther order. This the good Bishop 
of London hearing of went to the new King and 
desired that his old friend the Bishop of Gloster 

O 
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might not be confined like a common man, but that 
he might be permitted to be at his house, and that 
when caird for, he himself would bring him to the 
Council. To which he had this harsh reply that 
his Lordship should never have his consent to keep 
an enemy of his in his house. So the Bishop of 
London was disappointed in paying the kindness he 
ow'd, and the Bishop of Gloster obliged to be con- 
tent with his Lodging, where yet he was not without 
the visits of many noble persons and true friends, 
among whon^ the Duchess of Devonshire was one, 
who coming up to the house where at that time 
some centinells were placed, and geting out of her 
coach says, make way there, I am the Duchess of 
Devonshire and am come to visit the old Bishop of 
Gloster. Upon which she was readily admitted, 
assuring the Bishop that the constant attendance 
and the eminent service he when Chaplain in 
their family should not be without her due acknow- 
ledgments, and assured him of all the friendship she 
was capable of paying him by her friends. 

Another visitant was Mad"* .... a daughter of th^ 
late Lord Chancellour Jefferys. She being utterly 
unknown to the Bishop, he desired her name, and be- 
ing told who she was, expressed himself very handT 
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somly of the friendship of a person of her qualitys 
visiting him in prison. To which she as gentily an- 
$wer*d, my Lord, tho' I should be proud of being 
esteemed your friend, yet I cannot take this visit as 
a token of it, being no more then the paying part of a 
just debt, the obligation you laid upon us by your 
visits to our father when in the Tower ; which being 
not only a Christian and charitable office worthy a 
Bishop, but having something of bravery in it, I 
will here add the memorable passage. 

The Lord Chancellor Jef5ferys*s fate and usuage at 
the Revolution is well known, who, making his es- 
cape in a sea habit, was apprehended and with much 
disgrace and insult comitted to the Tower. And 
there he lay sick with the gout and disconsolate 
enough, not one soul of the many he had prefer*d and 
befriended when in power giving him a visit ; when 
the Bishop of Gloster, scarcely acquainted with him 
and never obliged by him, gave him a friendly visit 
and found him sitting in a low chair, with a long 
beard on, and a small pot of water by him, and weep- 
ing with himself; his tears were, as the Bishop ob- 
served, very great ones, to which he was used to 
apply the old observation of iroKviaKpvov rtov "S-poxov 

yevos. He accosts him in a Christian stile and says^ 

02 
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my Lord, I see you are disconsolate ; I find you 
weeping. If, my Lord, either of these be upon the 
score of the hardships you labour under at present, 
e'en cast away the one and dry up the other as un- 
worthy either a man or a Christian. But if they are 
from the reflection you make upon your past life in 
which something must needs be done amiss, for no 
man liveth and sineth not, weep on and spare not ; 
these tears of yours are more precious then dia- 
monds. There was then some part of his family 
with him, and to this his Lordship reply*d, my 
Lord, all the disgraces I have suffered hitherto I 
can bear, and by God's grace will submitt to what- 
ever more shall befall me, since I see so much of the 
goodness of God in .sending you to me, you that I 
never in the least deserved any thing from ; for you to 
visit me, when others who had their all from me 
desert' me, it can be no other then the motion of 
God's spirit in you. I thank you for your fatherly 
advice and desire your prayers that I may be able 
to follow it, and beg that you would add to this the 
friendship of another visit ; at what time I would 
says he receive the sacrament; which he did with 
great devotion with his wife and children at the 
Bishop's hands, and in a few days dyed in peace of 
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mind. This was the friendship and debt that good 
lady came, when the Bishop was in prison, to own 
and pay. 

Nor was she the only person that was thus tender 
and respectfull, many even of those that were in the 
Interest of the government doing the like in full per- 
swasion of his integrity. At last the day of his hear- 
ing came, and the messenger brought him down to 
Whitehall, where the counsel then met. He was left 
in an Antechamber with people of mean rank for 
some time. At length the ArchBishop Tenison went 
thro*, but without taking any notice of the Bishop. 
But soon after he was called into another room, where 
he was alone, there came to him some persons of 
quality to whom he was known. And when they were 
withdrawn, he was soon after brought into the Counsel 
Chamber, and placed opposite to the ArchBishop, and 
some time he stood, expecting something to be ob- 
jected against him ; but when nobody spake, he be- 
gan. My Lords, tho* an inoffensive man, I am here 
. in obedience to your order, brought as a criminal, I 
humbly desire to be charged and do not doubt by 
God's grace to prove myself innocent. There hath 
been of late an assassination designed, as has been in 
evidence, I presume, before your Lordships; there 
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hath been some suspicion of an invasion from abroad. 
Is it either of these I am accused of? if so, I hope to 
acquit myself before your Lordships in both respects, 
abhoring cowardice and slavery as much as any man 
living. Then the Archbishop answered, 'tis of nei- 
ther of these that you stand accused, or as I know- 
suspected : but you are charged with supporting and 
* 

encouraging the enemys to the government and by 
printed letters missive collecting mony, which is 
contrary to law. To which the Bishop reply'd, I 
am glad my Lords that charity, a thing I have long 
exercised, is my greatest crime ; and as to the collec- 
tion, 'tis expressed to be no farther then by law we 
might do, and Christianity obliges us to do good to 
them that are in great distress, as very many 
of the persons receiving that charity with their 
familys are. Now this refers to a letter recomen- 
datory of the deprived clergy, as shall be found 
at the end • of these papers. No, says the Arch- 
bishop, 'tis not charity we find fault with, nor charity 
to these men, many of whom I have assisted myself, 
but the maner of doing it, and to such men as some 
of them are. And with that took up a list, and asked 
the Bishop whither he knew such a man, and so on ; 
to which the Bishop reply'd that he knew none of 
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them personally, and some not by name^ The Arch- 
bishop said several of them were ill men. To which 
the Bishop reply'd that he hoped that distress 
might plead for charity, and that his Grace might be 
misinformed as to particular persons* The next he 
read was one Mr. Wilcocks. The Bishop said he 
knew him and could not but know him, (tho* but 
lately,) since he was a prisoner in the same house with 
him, and that the last Sunday, which was Easter day, 
he with many others received the sacrament at his 
hands. The Archbishop reply'd he was sorry for 
that ; for, says he, had you signify'd your desire to 
comunicate, your good friend the Bishop of Lon- 
don or myself would have given it you ; he is an ill 
man. Well, says the Bishop, 'twas more then I 
knew, but this I am sure of, his wickedness could (be 
it what it will) not any way prophane my devotion, 
and I will not spare to exhort him to repent and 
amend. Yet after all the poor man's great crime was 
changing his name and altering his habit, to avoid 
a jayl, the expenses of which he could not bear. 
About this time came in the Earl of Berkley, upon 
which the Bishop addressed himself to the Lords, 
saying, I am very glad to see that noble person 
come in ; I live not far from him in the country,* and 
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had the honour to be invited to dine with his Lord- 
ship at a gentleman's house. I beg of him to give 
your Lordships the character I have in the country in 
respect to my peaceable behaviour, in which the Lord 
Berkley did him justice ; and when he was ordered to 
withdraw, he was to abide in the next room, whither 
the Archbishop came to him and in very friendly 
maner discoursed with him, and among other things 
bewailed the schism, as he called in the Church. 
To which the Bishop reply'd that he could not think 
himself guilty of any, and put him in mind of our 
coihon answer to the Church of Rome that they that 
imposed the conditions and forced a seperation were 
guilty of the schism, and not they that sepcrated. 
Yet my Lord, says he, I would not be misunderstood, 
some things there are now in the Church I do not 
joyn with, nor can, yet upon Sundays and holy days 
I go thither ; every body knows my dissent, and if I 
cannot have the service so compleat as I would, I 
joyn heartily in what I can. Upon this the Arch- 
bishop withdrew, promising to represent the case to 
the King with indearment, and so the Bishop was 
carryed back by the messenger that brought him. 
And when the case was represented to the King, he 
was pleased to say that he always took the Bishop 
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of Gloster for an honest man. He preached before 
me, says he, at Hampton Court, when I came over 
first, and shall never forget his sermon, (I wish, 
the Bishop would say, he had the grace to practice 
it,) and then enquired of his circumstances, and 
being told they were strait, he said he deserves a 
better maintainance, where, had the Bishop had but 
any friend to have moved it, he possibly might have 
had the allowance the Parliament indulged that 
Prince to afford to twelve, or at least an equivalent. 
But the most he had was by the King's own appoint- 
ment an order to be discharged, and that without any 
fees ; tho* he gratify'd the messenger for his civility, 
and to shew his respect to him, lodg'd in his house 
the short time he stay'd in the town after his dis- 
charge. But tho* this ended so well, he had a mis- 
fortune in his return, that possibly might shorten his 
days by depriving him often of the exercise he used 
before. This is the substance of that trial of his 
constancy. 

And this over, what wonder is it to see him 
sleighting the snarling of lesser animals, which indeed 
were few. 

But that troubled him most was the loss the 
church sustained by the deprivation of so many great 
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men. And therefore he considered, if it might be 
done, to prevent it, and therefore wrote to a great 
man that should have had more power then he had, 
desiring him to intercede with them at helm, that the 
Church might not be viduated, and, whatever be- 
came of the revenue, yet that the labour of such good 
men might be continued, being desirous to undertake 
the task of feeding the flock without expecting to be 
fed with the milk of it, or if the new govemours 
saw fit to make some examples, that yet these ought 
to be few ; and with one offered himself, if it might 
be accepted, to be the victim for all the rest, as his 
letter at the end will prove. 

And as he had the trials of cruel mockings, yea 
moreover of bonds and imprisonment and the loss of 
all things he had acquired in the Church, so he had 
yet a severer trial, and that was not from false but 
supercilious brethren, and here it was that the Iron 
entered into his soul, there being nothing that more 
afflicts then the wounds of a friend, when they that 
draw in the same yoke twist about, it must needs 
gall and weary, and they that hope to come to the 
same end fall out by the way. Yet of this the good 
Bishop must have his share, yet could say with the 
blessed Psalmist, without any offence or fault of 
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mine, O Lord. It hath been observed that he went 
to the publick prayers of the Church, and at thi^ 
that great Lay Dictator, Mr. D. took offence, and 
expostulated with this Bishop, as he had done upon 
other accounts with other Bishops and divines, suo 
more, warmly and harshly, taking as he often did 
that for granted which was not in fact 

The offence he took at the Bishop of Gloster was 
for his saying that if King James would endeavouf" 
to inslave this Kingdom to a forreign power, he would 
oppose him, and for his speaking sleightly of a letter 
said to be written by the bishop of Ely to the King 
in the name of his eldest brother and family, for 
which he had no comission. This he look'd upon as 
a deserting of principle, and first by the hand of a 
friend expostulates with him, and then by a letter of 
his own directly charges him with going of from his 
principle, and by going to the church and comuni- 
cating with those there he was involved in the 
schism. To this the Bishop mildly answerd, as at 
the end of these papers shall appear in his own words. 
The substance of which was that he upon proper 
occasions declared his adherence to them, as particu- 
larly to Madam Jessom at the Bath, then one of the 
new Queen's dressers, who was supposed to have 
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comission to reason with him and make some over- 
tures, if he might be worked upon. For that Queen 
had such a value for Bishops Kenn and Frampton, 
that she would have been glad to have had them at 
any rate. And when she saw they would not com- 
ply, she said she knew they affected Martyrdome 
and could doubtless bear it, but she would disappoint 
them both. The very words that passed between 
that Lady at the Bath and the Bishop, tho* very en- 
dearing on the Lady's part and very bold on the 
Bishop's, yet being then kept as a secret, shall so 
now remain. 

But that which passed between him and the 
Bishop of S* Asaph, that was then at Coventry and 
Litchfield, was not reserved as such, and was in sub- 
stance thus. That Bishop from the Bath sent a letter 
to the Bishop of Gloster, that upon a certain day he 
would give him a visit, the Bishop's house lying in 
his way ; and desired to know if he would be at 
home. This letter came when he was absent upon a 
visit to a person of great worth, where he spent much 
time. However it being sent to him, he dispatched 
another to the Bath to let his Lordship know that he 
would not fail to expect his coming, thinking of no 
more then of a visit in transitu, tho' that Bishop 
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came with his coach and many attendants and stay*d 
all night with his deprived brother, when taking an 
opprtunity to bewail the loss the church sustained 
by his recess, the Bishop reply'd, you forced me to 
it by your harsh oaths which I did not expect of you 
when in the Tower. He said that the preservation 
of the Protestant Religion required it, which must 
else have inevitably been rooted out. Says the good 
Bishop, the protestant religion can be preserved by 
nothing but protestant Doctrins, of which the de- 
posing of princfes for Religion was never reckond one. 
Then he began to comend the new govemours, and 
spake much of the piety and charity of the Queen, 
to which was asked, did she ever send one farthing 
to her own father whom she sent to beg his bread } 
My Lord, you are her Almoner, and in the place of 
her Confessor, and God expects that you deal faith- 
fully with her soul. To which he after a little pause 
said, you know, my Lord, in whose hands he is. 
Who, saith the Bishop of Gloster, drave him thither ? 
Restitution when in our power is a necessary Article 
in our repentance; I will not add what the conse- 
quence of the want of it may be. Says the Bishop 
of Litchfield, I can assure you she never speaks 
of her father but with tears in her eyes. Says 
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the Bishop again, did you my Lord never read 
of a creature, that is said to shed tears when it 
devours. I am excluded, but you have the opper- 
tunity of dealing with all as your office requires. But 
I will not press this any further ; and so that dis- 
course ended. On the morrow, as the Bishop of 
Coventry &c. was going into the coach, there stood 
by a poor man that came every day to the Bishop's 
house for his daily bread. Him he recomended as an 
honest poor man and worthy his charity. The Bishop 
whisper'd. a servant in the ear and so took his leave. 
And when gone, the Bishop enquired what the be- 
quest was t which was no more then a silver peny, to 
which the good Bishop put a shilling, that the poor 
man's expectation might not be wholly baulk'd. If 
his Lord ordered more, let the servant answer that. 

This is what is hinted at in the Bishop's letter to 
Mr. Dodwell, who, whither satisfy'd or not, did not 
think fit to reply, not so much as to the case of 
schism he was so forward to charge not only this 
Bishop but many others with. But besides this 
gentleman there were others that professed the same 
principles, yet would be thwarting with and censuring 
the Bishop, because he could not think just as they 
did and quarrel with all mankind upon unnecessary 
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causes. But he that had lived among not only dif- 
fering sorts of Christians but men of different reli- 
gions, knew how, tho* not to comply, yet converse 
with all men, but for the sake of others whose narrow 
principles would discover their persons, for whom I 
have a greater reverence than expose them, tho' to 
the reputation of so great a man. 

And now I shall add a few words, how he em- 
ployed himself in the tinie of his deprivation. He 
had never such a fondness for the name of an 
author, or could be prevailed upon to burthen the 
already overloaded world with the smallest tract, and 
therefore did not apply himself to the press, but 
spent much time in devotion and endeavouring the 
reclaiming of the looser sort, and confirming those 
in good principles he found already well inclined, and 
in resolving the doubts and scruples of very many 
that unburthen'd their consciences to him, to the en- 
tire satisfaction and comfort of many a well-mean- 
ing person. But that he might have a constant em- 
ploy, and that in his more usuall method, and that 
it might be done without offence, he desired the 
Bishop of London his constant friend to procure 
leave from the then governours. But at that time he 
could not obtain it. And so the good man went on in 
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a more private way, 'till that which he presumed was 
the impediment was removed, and then in the cate- 
chetick way he began in the readers pew to expound 
the catechism to the children, but with such weighty 
plain truths that might instruct the parents. And after 
some time one of the curates upon the chapels dy- 
ing, his domestick curate or chaplain that continued 
wfli him twenty years, that was so long as he lived, 
undertook to supply in the afternoon, to save as much 
of the poor revenue as he could, then the Bishop 
undertook the service of the afternoon at the Church 
himself, and read the prayers, omiting the names of 
the Royal family, and constantly preached to his 
Parish from the Pew, 'till old age overtook him and 
wholly shut him out of the Church and from visiting 
any of his friends, which was about three years before 
his death, the hurt he had coming from London after 
his confinement then hindering from riding, when un- 
able to go half a mile on foot to the Church. But his 
house might properly be said to be a Bethel, an house 
of God, the morning and evening prayer constantly 
offered up and the holy Scriptures dayly read, and 
some part always at dinner with his exposition and 
remarks on it, so carefuU was he to ground those 
about him in Piety, and as Master of a family, that 
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were they many as in the time of his prosperity, or 
fewer as after> he was so truly happy that no scandal 
could be charged uoon any under his roof. 

And as it was a church for holy oflfices, so it was 
an hospital for its charity to the poor, who notwith- 
standing the frowns of fortune here had an assurance 
of finding their dayly bread, and that not in scanty 
measure, the poorest of the parish as well as the 
more substantial had a place at his table, and he 
seldome dined without some of his parishioners with 
him, and to those that were poor and could not come 
to fetch he would send a portion to them at their 
bwn home. And one particular peice of charity he ex- 
ercised, besides feeding the poor and clothing the 
naked and instructing all, and that was, what Saint 
James intimates, be thou warmed as well as filled, 
and therefore for many years bestow'd some tons of 
coal yearly upon the poor to defend them against the 
winter. And as a farther kindness, being much re- 
sorted to by the gentry, he improved his interest 
among them to the advantage of his neighbours, 
Reconciling differences, promoting kindness, and by 
his example as well as doctrin exciting to true piety. 
Nor was he discouraged in the dispensing his alms, 
even when the fund of it was in danger, no less then 
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four hundred pound being like to sink at once in the 
hands of an old friend, tho* some by the care of 
others was preserved, and then had he an oppertu- 
nity to shew the nobleness and generosity, yea the 
Christian temper of his mind, not only by forgiving 
part of the debt to him that, had he kept good ac- 
counts, had then a better estate by much then him- 
self, but by refusing as generous, an offer as could 
be made ; for a person whose name (could I do it 
without offence) should be written at large, knowing 
of the great loss he was likely to sustain, and as well 
knowing what a gap it would make in a decayed 
fortune, with a peculiar generosity presented him 
with two hundred guineas by way of reparation, 
which he as generously refused, saying with Job, tho' 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him. Yet did he never 
fail to pray for that person as a benefactor, who so 
seasonably interposed in what might have brought 
him under a disappointment ; but part of that sum 
being recovered, he imediatly gave it to his poor 
relations to whom he designed it at his death, and to 
whom he had been more kind then the gratitude of 
many of them will allow. And to shew a mind not 
set upon the things of this world, when two gentle- 
men by their wills left him an hundred pound each 
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as a Legacy, he in charity disposed of that mony 
he never saw ; in which an ejected clergyman had his 
tithe. For to the suffering brethren he had a tender 
regard, and where his own ability fail'd, he drew con- 
siderable sums from others, not only for those in 
England, but extended his care even to those in 
Scotland, whither a good sum by him collected was 
sent for the relief of the poor Episcopal clergy there 
by my hand. 

Nor is it unworthy of our notice the many gener- 
ous invitations he had upon the change of his for- 
tunes, of accomodation in the houses of great 
persons, all which he as generously refused ; that he 
might not wholy desert his flock over whom the 
Holy Ghost had made him overseer, and not to be 
left when the wolf was let loose. 

Among these was old Captain Wake of Shapwick 
Dorsetshire, who was father to the present Arch Bishop 
of Canterbury. This old Cavalier, that the Bishop 
might enjoy his native air, offer'd him the convenience 
of his house and a stable for his horses, and this was 
just as his pallace was fiird by another, as by the 
date of his letter I find. 

The like offer was made by a noble Lord to him 
and at least another of the same order, that they 

P2 
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should have protection under his roof and distinct 
apartments and servants And the same was the re- 
spect of other his noble and generous friends, to 
whom he made due acknowledgm"*". And tho' he 
was willing to pay a respectfuU visit, yet would 
not be drawn from his retirement, unless by the same 
force that had dispossest him of his publick station. 

Nor was this the only peice of respect that men 
of eminent station and great quality shew'd him, but 
always paying him the deference due to his inde- 
lible character, and even blaming him for subscribing 
himself by his private name after his deprivation, as 
he sometimes did. And very particular was the 
Earl of Clarendon's observation upon that, wisely 
observing that tho' it was imposed upon him against 
his consent, yet it could not be taken from him 
without it or by changing it for another in the same 
order, as by his letter shall appear. 

Another great person and a tenant to the Bishops 
of Gloster paid such a deference to his character, 
that he paid him his quit rent, tho* exacted from him 
by another. And this he would have continued to 
have done, had not the good Bishop refused to re- 
ceive it, tho' the other earnestly pressed him to take 
it as an oppertunity to enlarge his charity, to which 
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the Bishop reply'd that he did not want, but when 
he did, he would accept of his benefaction, but would 
not accept it as not according the true rule of charity, 
and he would rather wave his right then put so true 
a friend to a double expence, and with much adoe 
got himself discharged for the receipt of it, which 
indeed was a single instance, and never, as I can hear 
of, paraleird in that church but by S'. John Fetty- 
place, as is aforesaid. 

The many largesses the Bishop bestow'd, might 
truly entitle him charitable and was evident that 
the remaining fund could not subsist it, and therefore 
many good people, some privatly and some openly, 
sent him considerable sums of their charity, to be 
disposed of by him who so well knew how to dispose 
of it as he did. 

The Lady Coventry of sent him at once fifty 

pound to be disposed of, in which the ejected clergy 
within his reach were considered as suffering with 
him. And many considerable sums she sent at other 
times. And from another, to this day unknown, had 
a small sum, which the pious benefactor compared 
to the two mites in the Gospel, it coming not out of 
abundance. When he imparted any of this mony to 
the Clergy, he desired their prayers for that good 
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Lady whose mony it was. And when any thing was 
given to the poor, he enjoyned them also to pray 
for their benefactor. So careful! was he not to reap 
the reward due to another's charity, by those that 
received it likely to be mistaken for his own. Tho' he 
would also by the hand of one he intrusted with his 
greatest secret sometimes give five pounds of his 
own in half crowns, the person delivering it chai^ng 
them to pray for the person that gave it, tho' they 
could never know who it was, nor did any person 
ever know it or will, unless these papers written on 
purpose to keep his glorious character fresh in my 
mind when by age or oppression other things may 
wear out should ever come into other hands. 

And here better then not all may be observed 
the strickt regard he had to his Episcopal character, 
not lightly giving the authoritative blessing to people 
he thought unworthy of it. One instance of the same 
was this. A person that in order to his getting into 
the government of his corporation had been supposed 
to warp from the faith as taught in the Church of 
England, and, could he have gain'd his point, would 
without doubt have went off intirely to the Church oi 
Rome, this man one day came in the way of visit to 
the Bishop, and desiring his blessing, the good man 
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took him aside. Says he, with what face or conscience 
can you expect I should pronounce a blessing upon 
you of whose repentance for your late scandal I am 
not certain of, you know what advances you made 
toward popery, by which you must have deny'd my 
ordination, do not think I will prophane my charac- 
ter either by indiscriminatly giving the blessing, and 
much less will I do it to a person in your circum- 
stances ; lead a life of repentance, that the wickedness 
of your heart maybe forgiven you, to which end I 
will pray for you ; and so brought him to the com- 
pany again. 

And as he wSs never an encourager or so much as 
a conniver at popery, so on the contrary he was in- 
strumental in bringing some off from the dangerous 
errours of it, and confirming them true conscientious 
members of the Church of England. As he also did 
some others from the new fangledness of our sectarys 
pretending to the protestant religion, some of which 
have since dyed in the comunion of our Church, to 
which he did eminent service by bearing an adverse 
fortune with courage and boldly owning the persecuted 
traduced Doctrins of the Church, and by his suffering 
for them kept some steady to them in those unstable 
times, when many for advantage were preaching 
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Doctrin contrary to what they before had asserted as 
the stated Doctrins of the Church of England. By 
all these ways did this great and good man gain [some. 
Nor were his recomendations of less avail when 
reduced then when in full power and a plentifuU for- 
tune and able to serve again; for as he took care 
generally so speaking that the person he recoinended 
was worthy what he desired for him, so his known 
integrity gave a character to the person recomended, 
which he was obliged to justify. Many at his suit got 
places in the government, such an opinion of him had 
even those that differed from him. Many he procured 
to be prefer^d in the University, and some he assisted 
in the support of there, one of which in a very inge- 
nious letter attributing the all he had, which was con- 
siderable, to his kindness and care. But in these cases 
he never asked more favour then, if appearing caeteris 
paribus, that they might have the favour of a vote. 
And this put his candidates upon their study, that they 
might not only not lose but gain the benefit of his 
recomendation. But as wary as he was in these cases, 
some people that would willingly pass for his friends 
considered more their own reputation in having interest 
enough to gain his letter, or the advantage that to 
their own friend might accrue, did sometimes impose 
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a worthless wretch upon him, because related to them- 
selves, and had done it oftener, had not there been one 
always near him that either told the plain truth, or at 
least desired his Lordship to consider of it, by which 
he gat to himself many enemys that never did or will 
forgive him. Nor would they stop there, but would 
sacrifice if possible the reputation of one they could 
not turn to their unjust pretences, and therefore they 
industriously spred a report in the University that 
the Bishop was grown old and recomended any body, 
and instanced in a dissenter he recomended to Corpus 
Christi coUedge for a schoUarship, and this to weaken 
his farther interest. Now that case was this ; the 
Bishop gave a young fellow a letter to Dr. Turner 
the President, to favour him with his vote at the 
election in that coUedge. Now this man's father was a 
sort of a triroer in Religion, sometimes at church, and 
sometimes at meeting. But then it was as notoriously 
known that he had never any share in the education 
of his own son, who was bred up by his Grandfather 
that never saw the inside of a meeting house, and so 
seasoned the young fellow who was a very good 
schoUar ; and had he succeeded there and liv'd, he 
would in all probability been a maul to sectarys, 
towards whom he shewed a great aversion upon 
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principle, being instructed both in Learning and Re- 
ligion by a priest of the Church of England who under- 
stood both as well as most men did. But when the 
good President and others saw thro' the artifice, it 
tum'd to the shame of the contrivers and strengthened 
the Bishop's interest among them. 

And another thing that was remarkable was, 
that more of the Parish priests then will own it, either 
by themselves or their patrons and sometimes both 
apply'd themselves for his consent to their Institution, 
before they could think themselves safe in their pre- 
ferments ; tho' they were obliged to have their instru- 
ments sign'd by other hands. This I add, to shew the 
opinion people then had of his title, whatever they 
pretend to say of it since, perhaps satisfy'd by his 
letter to the person that was put into his room, and 
that before he accepted of it, and pompously appealed 
to, as a justification of his taking the place of him 
that had been his particular friend, saying it was 
with his consent, and thereby satisfy'd Bishop Turner 
sometime before his death. But that letter, if produced, 
will shew no more of consent and approbation then 
what thou dost do, do quickly, could be said to be a 
direction to the fact of another traytor of a Bishop. 
But how well or rather easily satisfy'd Bishop Turner 
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might be at that time, 'tis easy to shew, if I would 
rake into old storys ; when the least shaddow of 
reason would pass for irrefragable argument, when 
they that pretended to the same principle were willing 
renounce the Bishop of Gloster that was a brighter 
example of a truly primitive sufferer then themselves, 
tho' with much less sourness towards or censure of 
others that were otherwise minded. But what excuse 
the supposed consent of the Bishop will afford the new 
administrator, we may gather from the words of a 
now dignitary in the church, and who would be angry 
to be suspected either of falshood or insincerity, tho* 
for some years he was the confident of the successor, 
yet pretended to a respect to the living predecessor, 
who he wounded thro' the sides of another by 
polishing a shameless libel sent from Or — y — te. His 
words are these. Dr. F — 1 — r is mention'd as design'd 
for this Diocess, which if he accepts, I am a witness 
against him of the greatest hypocrisy and prevarica- 
tion in the world, but &c., as perhaps may be added 
with other letters at the end. So that he neither would 
or did quit his canonical title to his Diocess and, as 
far as he could,, exercised his function without drawing 
his clergy or others into a snare. 

And so venerable was his name and so prevalent 
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his recomendation that a vagrant, calling him- 
self a priest upon the strength of a forged letter, set 
up at Bristol and ingratiated himself to many there 
upon the authority of the character the Bishop of 
Gloster gave him ; which was at last detected by an 
honest clergyman there who followed the fugitive 
to the Bath, and made him deliver the paper and 
confess the falshood under his own hand, which 
papers are now in my hands. 

Nor will I here omit one great instance of his 
Christian courage in rebuking the greatest offender 
tho* not in his Diocess, if he durst in his hearing mis- 
behave himself. One, I say, among many was this. He 
had appointed to meet some of his relations at the 
Bath, and there finding some of his old friends the 
Levant Merchants, went with them into a coffee- 
house, where siting a little while he heard a person 
talking very Atheistically and very readily answer'd 
by another. The Bishop stands up, and leaving his 
friends, went to the other table, and says he to one of 
them, God's blessing be upon the head of thee, thou 
defendest thy Maker's cause bravely, and by God's 
Grace thou shalt not want a second while I am here, 
and then applys to the other who was the gayer of 
the two, and says, come S^ what you have hitherto 
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said, hath been substantially answer'd ; if you have 
any more to add (tho* you may well be ashamed of 
what you have said already) speak out, and do not 
deceive yourself; I am ready and with God's help able 
to defend his being by whose mercy alone you are 
now out of hell, for he that denys him may expect to 
be denyed of him. With this the gentleman rises up 
and went out of the house, and directly to the bowl- 
ing green, where he appearing less gay then usuall, 
was asked the reason of his cloudy temper. Why, re- 
plys he, I was just now at the Coffee house, and, 
talking pretty freely with a gentleman there, I was 
surprised by an old Parson who came and sate down 
by me, and in a few but bitter words so put me out 
of countenance that I had not a word to say for my- 
self, and so I came away and left him. And glad 
some that knew him were that he was gone ; for 
having been guilty of a barbarous murther, they 
were apprehensive of danger to the good Bishop, 
who so freely exerted the duty of his Office in re- 
buking with all authority. 

And 'tis not unworthy his character to add that 
he had leam'd to practice the Apostle's lesson of 
being patient in tribulation, yea, could say with him, 
none of these things move me, being, as that good 
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Arch- Bishop Sancroft expressed it, the same honest 
he still, (?) the facetious, merry, witty, contented, 
Robert of Gloster. 

And therefore when at the request of a friend 
he permited a limner to take his picture, which 
when the man had finished he shew'd him, to know 
whither he thought it like him, says he, friend, I 
seldom observe much of my own face, but if I re- 
member any thing of it, believe there is something of a 
likeness ; but I think thou hast done me a manifest 
prejudice in it ; at this the poor man was startled, and 
offered to amend, if possible, any thing that he disliked 
in it, why, says the Bishop, you have put so much 
colour in my face that, should it be known at what 
time it was drawn, some people might be apt to 
conclude I was angry for the loss of my Bishoprick. 

In the same house tho* at another time, he step'd 
into a little parlour, expecting nobody there, but 
finding one man, he saluted him by taking of his hat, 
the other answered him by a nod, which the Bishop 
taking notice of, turned about and went off, saying 
art thou one of the cattle they call Quakers ? the man 
followed him out, and says, friend, thy terms are 
grogs, why cattle ? to which the Bishop replys, if it 
displease thee, let it be creatures, and so left him, sd 
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little deserted was he of his facetious temper even 
under disadvantages ; for, tho* it was in the power of 
others to lower his fortune, yet it was beyond it to 
sink his mind. 

But yet to pursue the duty of his office, when 
he could not convene, yet would he admonish 
an offender, consider their crimes without any re- 
gard to their quality, for he that judges for God, 
must judge as he doth without respect of persons. 
And this he did in respect of a gentleman of consider- 
able estate and good parts, who yet liv*d in Adultery 
with his neighbours wife, having this aggravation of 
his crime, that the abused husband could not express 
his resentm"*', or hear when he was to be affronted, 
God from his birth denying him those two facultys 
of speech and hearing. This gentleman notwith- 
standing this horrible scandal of his life would yet 
come to the holy Sacrament, with which the Bishop 
upbraided him, and laid open to him the wickedness 
of his life, shewing him his crime to be attended 
with uncomon circumstances, and exhorted him to 
amendment, and, till that did appear, directed the 
parish priest to repell him, blaming him for ever 
admitting him and admonishing of the censure he 
deserved. And a good effect it had, tho' the Lady 
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d)H[ng the scandal would have ceased, nor did the 
gentleman long survive. Being taken sick upon the day 
of his marriage to another Lady, he was committed to 
a dying rather then a Bridal bed, and with an open 
and to be presumed penitent confession he ended 
his days by the small Pox. 

Nor was he only of value amoiig men of distinc- 
tion and judgpnent of the gentry and nobillity, but 
was respectfully taken notice of by the Princess of 
Denmark, when she was in possession of the crown 
after her father's death, and under her he had the 
offer of being promoted, or as it would have been 
stiled, translated to the sea of Hereford, for he would 
never allow himself to be divested of his right and 
title by any thing that had been done. And therefore 
when he was pressed to accept it and urged almost 
to importunity, he said he could not hold two, for 
that the care of one he had found enough, and that 
he, if he must have any, had rather have his own then 
any, but, says he, I can take no new one any more 
then hold the old one ; and that which put me out 
when in, will keep me out when out ; meaning new 
oaths, which he said he would not take for another 
when his own was no temptation ; and so that busi- 
ness was ended. 
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Another offer he had in his very old age of a large 
estate and plentifuU fortune, and upon another con- 
dition, which he thought fit to refuse. And as he 
never gave a line in answer to the proposition, so I 
will not add two more in the account of it 

The last three years of his life he was almost con- 
fined to his home, being unable to ride. For tho' he 
had thro' his whole life a large share of health and 
strength, yet old age brought a sensible decay, and 
his tabernacle was not built of Shittim wood which 
the Septuagint translates Ik ^Xodp aaryrrrmv, of wood 
that never perishes, as was the expression of a very 
great man, who, had it been in nature, would have 
wished it to be the Bishop's lot But fall at last he 
must ; yet it did please God it was not broken by the 
more violent strokes of the gout, he having not been 
sensible of any pain that way for many years before 
his death, nor was he ground as the Psalmist ex- 
presses it by the grief and pain of the stone. But be- 
ing old and full of days he was gathered to his fathers, 
and came in like a shock of com in his season, being 
taken to that barn where our Saviour in . Parable 
says he lays up the wheat, where 'tis noted that 'tis 
never brought thither till threshed from the chaff and 
straw. 

Q 
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How he spent his time in this retirement is well 
worthy the imitation of all, for he gave himself wholly 
td prayer not only with his family, but lei^fthen'd 
the hours of his private devotion he had many years 
observed, there, as he would often say, finding much 
comfort in confessing his sins to God and beg^^g 
pardon for them and his grace, that he might be a 
daily and true penitent for them. Some other part of 
his time he spent in composing particular forms for 
several that were exercising repentance, suited to 
their particular cases, and in making some forms for 
himself, for as he would never trust to his invention, 
so not then ; as he would not depend upon his 
memory, so least of all when decayed, yet in these 
cases 'tis worthy a remark that tho' in the coraon 
concerns of his life having shut out the world from 
him he was sometimes at a loss, especially in names, 
yet in things of his proper profession he would to the 
last express himself readily, and repeat either the 
service of the church or devotional forms of his own 
without any hesitation. Another thing he diverted 
himself with, was drawing up short meditations upon 
divine subjects both in verse and prose, and that at 
fourscore and more then three, upon heaven and its 
glory, upon hell and its tormenb, with a prayer to 
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escape the one and enjoy the other, plainly shew'd 
his stock was not quite spent. And 'tis as wonderful, 
(such the strength of nature in him) that, if it could 
not be said as of Moses that his eye was not dim, 
yet he was never reduced to the use of Spectacles, 
and as he had great peace in his own soul, so he en- 
deavoured to procure it to others also, exhorting, 
warning, and instructing as many as came to him, 
and happy he that had an obedient ear. 

And knowing that the day of his death could not 
be far off, he set his house in order, disposed of what 
Providence had preserved to him, and that not to pro- 
mote vanity but encourage vertue, and in short his, 
if any, may be called a Will of Charity, the bequest 
of it being little else. And that none might be led 
into mistake about his faith and principles, in a few 
words he drew up a declaration of both, for having 
done nothing for vainglory, or thro* strife and envy, 
but submitted to providence to preserve his conscience, 
he might well witness a good confession. 

And now came the time that Israel must dye, and 
like that Patriarch he had the satisfaction of expiring 
among those he treated as his children. With these he 
bowed himself upon his bed and worshiped, ^ he had 
many times with the same Patriarch, leaning on the 
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top of his staff, to which he was brought for very 
age. And if ever grief and mine can bring a pleasure 
it would be in recounting his last hours, or rather 
such is the satisfaction the minutes of them. An 
unlucky fall put out two of his ribs about six months 
before his death, which, till they were settled again, 
obliged him to a sedentary life. And the dark winter 
coming on deprived him of the pleasure of reading 
much himself, tho' he had then the holy Scripture 
daily read to him, and other tracts as he said to 
furnish him with meditations. This gave oppertunity 
to nature, as it were, to settle on the lees,' which the 
advancing spring could not give a ferment to, tho* he 
lived without any visible decays, much less complaints, 
'till the middle of May ; when he was seized by a 
slow inward fever, not discovered 'till the Physician 
was as useless as a common visitant. About eight 
days he endured it with perfect resignation and a 
chearfull, yea, longing expectation for the nearer ap- 
proach of death. He continued sensible to the last, and 
constantly joyned with his family in prayer even by 
his bed to which he was not confined above two 
days, and would cheerfully joyn his Amen when it 
was a pain to speak, so much had the fever in oppo- 
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sition to art dry'd his throat and tongue. He had 
many years before ordered the priest that was always 
with him, that if ever it pleased God he saw him in 
the article of death, he should with the recomenda- 
tory prayer use the last of the Verses in the prepara- 
tory office in the burial, concluding, if it was possible, 
at the very departing of his soul with these words, 
Suffer not this thy servant in his last hour for any 
pangs of death to fall from thee ; which that person 
had with thanks to God the oppertunity of comply- 
ing with, tho' with a true sorrow as for a parting 
friend, to whom if he has any ability he confesses it, 
wholly owing. 

The night before he dyed he refused every thing, 
and after the family prayers, tho' then not able to 
speak for drought, he composed himself to a posture 
of the greatest ease and refreshed his soul by fervent 
prayer, yea, imitating his most blessed Master, con- 
tinued the whole night in prayer to God, as was evi- 
dent by the frequent lifting up his hands and eyes 
and the motion of his lips, as I full well know, by 
attending his bed all the time he lay on it, and, 
tho* a fruitless wish then and not overcome yet, 
desired to be able to hear those expressions that 
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were so earnest and I doubt not so prevalent with 
God. 

In the morning he was prevailed with to moisten 
his mouth, and the priest attending, taking that to 
be a proper oppertunity, called the whole family to 
the bed side, presented them to him, and desired his 
last blessing for them and his absent friends, b^ging 
him upon their knees, as from one that had lived for 
and was then thro' mercy going to God, and that 
if it was painfull to him to pronounce it audibly, that 
he would by some sign assure them of it With that 
he fix'd his eyes upon him, and took both his hands 
in hiSj raises himself up, and with a broken voice said 
audibly, Gods blessing be with you all, and with them 
for whom you ask it, which were the last words he 
spake. The little time he survived was in application 
to God, which, when other signs faird, might be per- 
ceived by the lifting up of his eyes with an apparent 
satisfaction. And then the dart of death was visible, 
and all apply'd to prayer, and just at the words of 
his own appointment he resignd his soul to God that 
gave it. And in such a maner he both liv'd and dyed 
that, if I would say it of any man compassed about 
with infirmitys, it should be of him. Sic mihi con- 
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tingat vivere sicque mori. And of his death there 
cannot be a more lively description then what his 
brother and companion in tribulation and the faith and 
patience of the Saints Bishop Lloyd of Norwich ap- 
ply*d to him in his letter to his domestick curate up- 
on his death, He endured afflictions, did the work of 
an Evangelist, made full proof of his ministry, and 
there is laid up for him a crown of righteousness, 
which the righteous judge will give to him at the last 
^ day. On the twenty-fifth day of May, being Tues- 
day in the Whitsun week, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and eight, the time the church cele- 
brates the admirable descent of the Holy Ghost on 
the Apostles, God took this good Bishop one of 
their followers in Doctrin and successor in office to 
a place in that Quire, and Church of the first born, 
composed of Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, and Con- 
fessors with the spirits of just men. His body, at- 
tended by his parishioners, the clergy and neighbour- 
ing gentry, was deposited on the North side of the 
alter (the same week) at the parish church of Standish, 
according to his own appointment. Upon the coffin 
laid deeper by its height than a comon grave is placed 
' a flat white stone with this inscription, Under this 
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stone lies the body of Robert Frampton, Bishop of 
Gloster, move it not : 1708, and upon the grave a 
black marble, with this inscription : 

ROBERTUS FRAMPTON 

EPISCOFUS GLOCESTRIENSIS. 

CETERA QUIS NESCIT ? 

OBIIT 
VIII. CALEND : JUNII. 

IiETATIS. 86, 
CONSECRATIONIS. 28. 
MVJB, CHRISTIANiE. 1708. 
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6. The chronology is not exact Othman II. was murdered in 1622. 
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7. The MS. gives at the end, as addenda, the following sentences : 
In this journey he had the trial of Christian patience and courage, 

one of his friends and companion in travel being unfortunatly drowned 
in the river Tygris, who with some hazzard of his own life he buried 
by the banks of that river, and after at Aleppo preached his funeral 
sermon from Psalm xc. 5 : We are carryed away as with a flood, in 
which he shew'd the fleeting condition of all things, tenderly applying 
them to their departed friends. As he did the funeral sermon of another, 
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who had spent much time in traveling the East and died, and was buried 
in the sandy deserts between Cairo and Jerusalem, thro' which he made 
slow marches, in complyance with the weak condition of his friend, 
who yet there dyed, and was buried to his great trouble and no less 
hazzard of his own life, had the infidels taken notice of it. His funeral 
was also celebrated at Aleppo with a sermon from Psalm cii. 

8. On this passage the MS. gives at the end a few lines, of which 
the following words only are legible : 

. . . left a standing charity upon . • . hundred dollars, in the 
year ... by the benefactions of others to . . . profit of it to be yearly 
apply'd . • . poor Christians, as still it is, who . . . ng there. 

Page 128. 

9. The other oonsecrators were the Bishops of London, Rochester, 
Ely, Lincolui and Exeter. Stubbs, Episcopal Succession in England, 

P<^i^ 133. 

10. The MS. here gives at the end the following note : 

So moving was his repeating the prayers of the church, that when 
he officiated in the Lord Keeper's Chapel, his seal-bearer told him one 
day, * Mr. Frampton, I had rather hear you, or any one, doing as you 
do, read the prayers of the church distinctly and with reverence, then 
hear the best sermon that ever was preached.' Now, 'tis to be noted, 
that this gentleman was a Scot, yet so truly Episcopal, that he left, as 
a Legacy, near five hundred pound per an., for the mayntainance of 
some of his nation in the University of Oxford for some years, having 
been of some University before in Scotland, and to return thither to 
propagate Episcopacy, &c. 

Page 160. 

1 1. John BuUingham, consecrated Bishop of Gloucester in 158 1, died 
May 1598. 
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